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Your children’s schoolbooks come from 
Toronto, the U.S. and Britain. That’s 
bad. It’s bad for Atlantic publishers. It’s 
bad for the kids’ sense of their roots. 
By Amy Zierler 
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Thanks, ‘Barometer’’ 


The following editorial appeared in 
the Halifax weekly, Barometer, shortly 
after Atlantic Insight’s first issue reach- 
ed its readers: 


here was a time,only a month ago, 

when the highest accolade that could 
be paid the Maritimes or a Maritimer 
was that something was “nearly as good 
as you'd see in Toronto.” That day is 
nearly gone, and Atlantic Insight is 
going to do a lot to hasten its demise. 
Canada’s newest news magazine needs 
no qualifiers and no apologies; it is un- 
qualifiedly good—in the same league 
with Maclean’s, Saturday Night, Time 
and Newsweek. As publisher Bill Belli- 
veau says in Vol. 1, No. 1, “We can’t get 
away with being second-best while 
trading on regional loyalty.”’ 

Pity other publishers hadn’t learned 
that a long time ago—whether they be in 
the daily, weekly or monthly business. 
There are so many reasons for excusing, 
explaining, even justifying the medioc- 
rity of the Maritimes that too many of 
us have forgotten what excellence 
consists of—a pride in a craft, a belief 
in the intelligence of one’s fellow man, a 
desire to do better and, as Belliveau 
says, a refusal to accept second-best. 
Because he didn’t accept second-best, 


Atlantic Canada has a magazine we can 
all be proud of. Re 
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Editor’s Letter 


Politics can go hang. 
It’s time to buy a boat 


Canada” (page 18) runs to roughly 3,000 words, since 

there’s enough partisan argy-bargy rattling around the 
region to make us all wish to high heaven that the election 
we awaited so long was dead and gone, and since blossoms are 
about to make soft, pink explosions in the valley and white 
sails will once more lean above the glittering bay, I'll talk here 
about something that’s forever more important than mere 
politics. Springtime and boats. David Folster says spring’s har- 
binger in the Saint John River valley is the smoke above the 
campfires of Indian fiddlehead-pickers (page 35); but, for me, 
spring is a sailboat and I feel it coming back in the misery of 
February. In the time of blizzards, I always suffer an insane 
craving to own a boat. 

Murray Stevens, who builds boats near Lunenburg, once 
told me he divided mankind into two categories; sane people 
and those who want to own yachts. His logic went like this: 
When you lay out $25,000 for a yacht, you begin to lose the 
$2,500 in interest that keeping the money would have reaped. 
Insurance, club fees, haulout fees, mooring charges, winter 
storage, maintenance and gear replacement will cost you an- 
other $1,500. In short, sailing your own boat for five months 
of questionable weather in a cold climate may cost you 
$4,000 a year and, even if you sail her 40 times a season, that’s 
$100 per outing. Not only that, $4,000 could buy you week 
after week of magically good mid-winter sailing on a chartered 
yacht in the West Indies. Not only that, you haven’t got your 
$25,000. 

Yacht-owners, then, are big, blithe suckers and it amazed 
me that Murray, who made his living by making boats, was 
willing to tell me why. I was grateful and, a few weeks later, 
blew $25,000 on a 27-foot sloop with a diesel engine. We 
called her Moonraker and, because I’ve been buying boats 
since I was 15, she was my umpteenth lesson in the wisdom of 
a woman who once said yachting was like standing under an 
icy shower and ripping up $100-bills. 

Moonraker’s performance was as spectacular as her 
beauty. The trouble was, ’'d quit paying income tax so I’d 
have the money to buy her. To pay the back taxes, I reported 
to my typewriter in our attic each morning and furiously 
banged out stuff for anybody who’d buy it. By noon, how- 
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ever, a Sea-fragrant breeze stirr curtains; and I’d think, 
I paid so much for that sweet sloop, I'd better sail her. With a. 
bag of sandwiches, we’d all climb aboard Moonraker and 
charge out to sea till the city was so small it looked like 
spikes on the northern horizon. Then, it would occur to me, 
If I keep sailing this sweet sloop, I7l never do enough work 
to pay my taxes. Ready about. Hard alee! Home to the attic. 

The whole summer consisted of these mad dashes to 
nowhere. Boats like Moonraker had circled the globe but we 
never took her out of sight of Halifax. We never spent a night 
on her, and the second summer was even more absurd. 
I worked so hard to pay the debt she’d caused me, I never 
launched her. In lonely and gleaming splendor, she dominat- 
ed the empty boatyard until my son went down to rub wax 
on her and a fellow with his eye on a bargain said to him, 
“Tell me boy, I hear the owner of this vessel has passed 
away.” Then, I sold her. The happiest days in a yacht-own- 
er’s life are the day he buys a boat and the day he sells her. 

I named my first sailboat after my dog, Snuff The boat, 
too, was a dog. She liked to roll over and, one day in May of 
"49, this tendency nearly killed me. After that, a sane boy 
might have quit sailing for good; but I looked for another 
boat. The centreboard on one sailboat chopped an inch off 
the longest finger on my left hand and, in the hours before I 
reached hospital, I suffered more agony than I’ve felt in all 
the other hours of my life. So I bought a keelboat. Two years 
have passed since I last owned a yacht, and I still feel like a 
man whose twin brother has just died. I’ve got my eye ona 
fabulous 17-footer. She’s cheaper than Moonraker, bigger 
than the boat that almost drowned me, smaller than the 
one that shortened my finger. By the time you read this, I 
expect she and we will romp together, in one more spring- 
time, towards the great corrugated horizon of the open 


Atlantic. God knows what she’ll cost me in the end- 
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Gramma’s Baby 
Boutique 


INFANT TOTE-BED 


monogrammed with family initial. Made of 
light weight beige canvas, lined with dainty 
cotton and interlaced with protective foam. A 
removable plywood base, covered with foam 
and washable plastic, gives rigid support to 
the baby’s back. 

Designed and hand-made with infinite care, 
it is a product of Atlantic Canada. 


3 $23.95 plus $2.00 shipping charges 


(N.B. residents add 8% sales tax) 
Secu cheque, money order, or Visa # with 
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— Air Conditioned 
— 94 Modern Rooms 
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— Colour TV, Cablevision 
— Heated Indoor Pool, Sauna 


5530 Artillery Place 
Halifax, N.S. 
between Citadel Hill 
and the Public Gardens 
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Letters 


For the sake of Atlantic Insight, | 
can only be thankful that you know 
more about editing than you do about 
agriculture. If my ewes start foaling, 
you will have the scoop of the century— 
and if you think that was a good excuse 
for late copy, just wait until my mares 
start to lamb. 

Kennedy Wells 
PET. 


It’s about time we had a good 
magazine by and for Atlantic Canadians. 
Good Luck! 

Aiden J. Moriarty 
Labrador City 


To me, there is no place like our 
little provinces with the beautiful 
sunsets on our rivers and lakes, the 
beautiful greens, our red soil, oh, and so 
many other things! I hope everyone 
involved with Atlantic Insight will be 
blessed with their efforts. 

Mrs. Dermot McLean 
Milo, P.E.I. 


Finally, finally Atlantic Canadians 
will have their own newsmagazine with- 
out having to suffer the indignities of 
the unthinking gaffs by Time or having 
their intelligence insulted by the insular 
Torontoisms of Maclean’s. Atlantic In- 
sight gives promise of being a valid and 
enjoyable addition to our literary life. 

Dave Butler 
Moncton, N.B. 


You’ve got a winner on your hands 
in format, content and pictorial illustra- 
tions. I particularly like the one-page 
totally encompassing treatment for each 
article. Atlantic Insight is a great boost 
for readers in the Atlantic region and as 
a new vehicle for our many competent 
writers. 

W. Hugh Conrod 
Deputy Minister of Tourism 
Halifax, N.S. 


I enjoyed reading a number of the 
articles especially as they pertain to the 
Atlantic region, also articles that deal 
with energy conservation. 

Elbridge Wilkins, Mayor 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Reading this publication has af- 
forded much enjoyment. If the stand- 
ard of the timely articles is maintained 
I am sure that the success of the pub- 
lication is assured. 

Rupert H.F. White, 
Secretary Manager 
Yarmouth Chamber of Commerce 


I have just finished reading your 
first edition which is a welcome maga- 
zine here in Newfoundland. I found it 
very interesting and informative and 
look forward to the future editions. 
Good luck with the future of a great 
magazine. 

Mary Maloney 
Holyrood, Nfld. 


You have done a great job on 
Atlantic Insight. It’s timely, topical and 
very readable. 

George T. Alsop 

Vice President 

Grant/Tandy Advertising Ltd. 
Toronto 


Congratulations and thank you for 
your first issue of Atlantic Insight. It 
was remarkably well done. 

R.E.S. Ramey 

Assistant Manager 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
Halifax 


Your publication is a welcome 
addition to media already servicing this 
region. Your approach is fresh, the 
format attractive. Much success. 

Mark Giberson 

Director of University Relations 
St. Thomas University 
Fredericton 


A great idea for a magazine. I wish 
you luck. 

Philip Milner 

Antigonish, N.S. 


Congratulations on your new mag- - 
azine! I hope it will be a tremendous 
SUCCESS. 

Sterling Ballett 
Port Rexton, Nfld. 


The very best with Atlantic Insight. 

I’m looking forward to it. 
Chuck Langdon 
Halifax, N.S. 


It looks as though this Jnsight mag- 
azine is something long needed in the 
province. 

Elizabeth Brymer 
Guysborough, N.S. 


I know we will enjoy reading the 
magazine. 

Minnie Gates 

Barss’ Corners, N.S. 


Congratulations on giving us Atlan- 

tic Insight. It’s long overdue. 
M. Howard 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
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And we believe they deserve the best. 


That's why if youre a home- 


builder looking for windows — or an — 
architect looking for a construction 
company, a contractor requiring a 


dependable source of ready-mix 


concrete or concrete block, a do-it- 


yourselfer looking for a special kind 
of paneling, or a housewife looking 
for a light fixture, you'll find what 


youre looking for at Schurman’s. 
Youll also find the kind of people 
you like to do business with. 
Courteous, knowledgeable, helpful 
people. Schurman people. 
Come in and meet us today. 
Were located at: 
19 Eustane St., Summerside, P.E.I. 
CIN 4N3 (902) 436-7251. 
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School book-buying: Toronto and New York 
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Paul Robinson: Working out a “‘survival strategy” for Atlantic Canada 


are still “educating” your children 


etro woke up yesterday to find 
millions of grayish-brown moths, 
the size of a thumbnail, flutter- 
ing against the windows, lying on pave- 
ments, and flying through the air. 
They’re spruce budworm moths. . . and 
currently there are large infestations in 
the Bancroft - Renfrew - Fenelon Falls 
(Ontario) area, and also in Minnesota.” 
This newspaper account of the dread 
budworm plague in Toronto appears in 
a junior high science text used in Nova 
Scotia schools. It’s there to “remind us 
that many insects can cause much 
damage.” 

Budworms in Toronto, soil erosion 
on the Mississippi, air pollution from 
coal-burning in American cities, mer- 
cury poisoning along U.S. rivers—the 
environment Atlantic Canadian students 
read about is rarely their own. But 
maybe that’s just as well. The Atlantic 
region, according to one of their texts, 
“has long suffered from lack of econom- 
ic growth...and its largest export has 
been its young people who have moved 
to other parts of Canada in search of 
jobs.” Just point me west, the kids will 
say, when school lets out. It’s under- 
standable if their geography is shaky. 
Atlantic Canada is easy for textbook 
illustrators from away to botch. Some- 
times P.E.I. has been cut adrift, other 
times it’s firmly attached to the main- 
land. They can’t seem to decide if New- 


foundland is on or out, and Labrador 
is most troublesome. 

But the students who go west will 
be sure to come back to visit, along with 
the other tourists: “There are sheltered 
green valleys in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island is 
a quiet garden in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence.” And if any of them are lucky 
enough to become world travellers, 
they'll have no trouble getting back 
home. Canada, they learned in one 
grade-school text, is “the country north 
of the United States.” That book may 
also have inspired them to become 
Marines, but not Mounties, to play base- 
ball, but not hockey. 


Atlantic publishers get less than 1% 
of the business 


“Tam not a flag-waving nationalist, 
but to me it’s a question of survival,” 
Paul Robinson says. He leans over the 
stacks of books on his desk at the At- 
lantic Institute of Education in Halifax. 
“What really worries me is that it is 
possible over time to educate our child- 
ren away from themselves. Knowing 
about ourselves is survival information 
for future generations.’ Survival is 
Robinson’s key word. He followed up 
the challenge of Margaret Atwood’s 
pioneering CanLit study, called Sur 
vival, with a comprehensive teachers’ 
guide to Canadian resources called 
After Survival. That was his first project 
at the Institute when he returned to 
Nova Scotia (he’s from Truro), after 
five years of shaking up the white- 
dominated school system in the North- 
west Territories. 

Now he wants a survival strategy 
for Atlantic Canada: To get what you 
want in textbooks, make your own 
books. The lists of materials authorized 
for use in each province, as in the rest 
of the country, are stuffed to the gills 
with branch-plant names. They include 
Addison-Wesley (Canada) Ltd., J. M. 
Dent and Sons (Canada) Ltd., Double- 
day Publishers (Toronto address), D. C. 
Heath Canada Ltd., Thomas Nelson and 
Sons (Canada) Ltd. American and Brit- 
ish multinational publishers get 85% 
of the $10 million the Atlantic provinc- 
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es spend each year on classroom mater- 
ials. Wholly owned Canadian companies 
outside the region, have just under 15% 
of the market. Atlantic publishers get 
one-fifth of one percent of the school- 
book business in the region. 

Listing practices translate into 
economics—products imported to the re- 
gion, or money and jobs kept here. One 
copy of every book authorized for use 
in grades 1-12 in the region would cost 
$26,000. Of that, $67 stays in the 
Atlantic region. Atlantic departments of 
education spend much more in Dubu- 
que, Iowa, than they do at home. A 
place on an authorized list is a book’s 
passport into the classrooms. Local 
school boards, principals and teachers 
must generally choose their purchases 
from the materials tested, evaluated 
and sanctioned by provincial review 
committees and consultants; and 
teachers who want to stray from the 
list to find something with a touch of 
local color do so often at their own 
expense and peril. That is, if they know 
where to look. Robinson says teacher- 
training centres in the region offer little 
exposure to local materials. “It’s bloody 
pathetic when a student teacher at 
Acadia comes up to me after I talk 
there and says she’s never heard of 
Lancelot Press at Windsor, 20 miles 
away.” 

Some educators don’t like the way 
Robinson distinguishes between multi- 
national and fully Canadian companies. 
They say things aren’t as bad as they 
used to be, and the big companies 
they've depended on in the past have 
tried hard to respond to pressure for 
more Canadian authors and Canadian 
content for school books. As recently as 
1972, grade 4 students across the 
Maritimes cracked the bindings of their 
readers to find the first stanza of 
“America the Beautiful” and a story 
about a visit to the Statue of Liberty. 
Now they use the “Canadianized” 
version of All Sorts of Things, in Ginn 
and Company’s Reading 360 series. 
The book is identical, except these more 
blatant tributes to the American Way 
have been purged. (Ginn and Company 
is a division of Xerox of Canada Ltd. 
Newfoundland schools use another 
reading series from the same publisher.) 

Canadianization can mean little 
more than changing the captions under 
pictures. It’s not hard to turn Alaska 
into the Yukon. That method has the 
same ring of authenticity as Stalin’s 
efforts to rub Trotsky out of history 
by rubbing his face out of old photo- 
graphs. But the big problem with 
Canadianization, for the Atlantic pro- 
vinces and other national extremities, 
is that when multinational publishers 
revise old books or write new ones, they 
do it primarily for Ontario schools, 


the largest and most powerful part of | [iImInRmmmenneenenseenneeeesnesnnnen nea 
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the $50-million Canadian textbook 
market. Ontario has used its clout and 
now requires texts be published, print- 
ed, edited and/or authored in Canada in 
order to get on the province’s official 
school lists. Ontario is still the only 
public book-buying agency to make 
something of a requirement of Canadian 
content. 

Curriculum chiefs in the Atlantic 
provinces all say buy-Canadian is their 
unwritten policy, other things being 
equal. When it comes to buying Atlan- 
tic, Sterling Stratton of P.E.I.’s curricu- 
lum division sums up the book-buyer’s 
dilemma. “We can’t buy a book that 


Run, Dick, run. 
Run, Jane, run. 

Go get your nice, 
hot McCain’s chips 


isn’t there.” But what of the books 
that are there? Do they stand an equal 
chance of getting on approved lists? 
Robinson says no. How can Ahoy, the 
Atlantic magazine for children pub- 
lished on a shoestring and volunteer 
labor by the Junior League of Halifax, 
compete with Scholastic Tab Publica- 
tions of Scarborough, a division of 
Scholastic International of New York, 
whose array of classroom _period- 
icals is just a small part of a worldwide 
educational empire? Scholastic offers 
bulk rates for its school magazines, as 
low as 14 cents a copy, and they are 
widely used throughout the region, in 


LHOISNI/STOHOIN 


hen Atlantic Canada gets mentioned at all in textbooks used here, 
even in ones published in this country, it usually looks like a nice place 


to visit. But elementary school pupils who read Canadian Communities get a 
different picture of the region, at least when they get to Florenceville, N.B., 
“Where Potato is King.’ What’s really royalty in Florenceville, they learn, is 
McCain Foods, “the largest frozen food company in Canada.” The chapter 
opens with a full-color, two-page spread of a bright red box of McCain frozen 
french-fries (Japanese edition), on a background of larger-than-life, golden 
brown fries, and a picture of little Diana Carroll munching away. “Which 
foods do you like to eat with french-fries?”’ 

The visit in New Brunswick is not so much to Florenceville, but to 
McCain plants there and in nearby Grand Falls. Women on a production 
line check the potatoes for quality, while another in the kitchen tests for 
the “nice golden” color Diana likes. Their mouths well-watered by now, 
the students may follow the book’s suggestion to “‘do a research project 
to compare some french-fries made “from scratch’ with some made from 
frozen french-fries.”” Which brand do you think they will buy? The students 
also get a lesson in the virtues of vertical integration. “The Day and Ross 
(trucking) Company is owned by McCain’s. Why is this an advantage to 
McCain’s?” “How is Valley Farms (another McCain company) a help to 
McCain Foods?” “Who do you think buys fertilizer from McCain Fer- 
tilizers?”’ 

Of Florenceville itself, the kids learn it is a pretty little village of 700 
people with “many fun things to do,” including lots of recreation facil- 
ities. “How would a small village have the money to build an arena? Do 
you think that the McCains living there has anything to do with it?” (A 
McCain family portrait is on the same page, just in case the kids don’t get 
the point.) Industrialization in the Maritimes? Lots of it. On page 88, pupils 
read about women on the production line at the National Sea Products plant 
in Lunenburg. They are packing fish to go with the chips “‘from the McCain 
plant in Florenceville, New Brunswick.” (Canadian Communities is published 
by Ginn and Company, a division of Xerox of Canada Ltd.) 
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both English and French. Despite na- 
tional recognition, Ahoy has not yet 
made a single list in the region. 

The irony is that the Atlantic 
provinces textbook market means pea- 
nuts to huge companies like Scholastic, 
but it could be the bread-and-butter 
of the struggling regional publishing 
industry. “The education market is 
absolutely crucial for the economic 
viability of publishing in the region,” 
says Clyde Rose, president of Break- 
water Books, St. John’s, and of the 
three-year-old Atlantic Publishers Assoc- 
iation. “Atlantic publishing doesn’t have 
to be big-time educational publishing. 
We’re no threat to the big companies... 
yet. But I do think departments of edu- 
cation are remiss in not letting Atlantic 
publishers in on a fair piece of the 
action.” 

Whether or not to support that 
industry actively—and the printing, 
illustrating, designing, editorial and dis- 
tributing jobs it means—is ultimately a 
political decision. Strapped with tight 
budgets, the curriculum heads say they 
can’t afford to buy every “nice book” 
that comes along, even if it is about 
Atlantic Canada. They may not be 
particularly happy with the washed- 
out, de-Americanized material they get 
for their basic texts, but things prob- 
ably won’t change much without a 
black-and-white policy on book-buying 
and some cash to support it. (Break- 
water Books, with annual sales now well 
over $100,000, may be the only pub- 
lisher in the region large enough to be 
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Publisher Rose: Education departments 


with an Atlantic perspective (to give 
Newfoundland some existence prior to 
1949), it went to Copp Clark, a multi- 
national publisher with offices in 
Toronto. But now the Department of 
Education is negotiating with Break- 
water to produce an anthology of 
Newfoundland literature for school use. 
(Currently, ““Newfoundlandia” is prim- 
arily an option for better students.) 

Nova Scotia has put out a tender 
for a grade 6 social studies text and 
this time decided to invite Atlantic 
publishers to compete with the usual 
suppliers. Since Department of Educa- 
tion consultants outlined the book, 
an integrated study of the province’s 
history, geography and culture, the 
competition between bidders is pure 
economics. “Some of the local pub- 
lishers were pleased to get the chance 
to bid,” says curriculum chief Karl 
Webb. “But others balked at it. I feel 
I’m meeting these people halfway.” 

The direct-tendering method has 
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eligible for the federal government’s 
new $20-million program of support 
to Canadian publishing. Most of the 
several dozen other Atlantic publishers 
are quite small and often only part- 


time.) 

Some scant evidence, however, 
suggests a do-it-yourself philosophy is 
doggedly infiltrating the Atlantic 


schoolbook bureaucracies. P.E.I. com- 
missioned Harry Baglole to write an 
Island history for its schools. When 
Newfoundland wanted a history of 


unlimited possibilities for getting spec- 
ially designed Atlantic material into 
schools in the region, and for expanding 
local publishing, as long as the industry 
is up to the job. Breakwater’s Clyde 
Rose, who entered a bid on the Nova 
Scotia book, says co-operation between 
local publishers and the _ provinces 
might be a better approach. “I’m look- 
ing at it as a test case for the industry,” 
he says. “But it’s a bit like asking a 
Newfoundlander in a dory to compete 
for fish with a Russian trawler.” 


Canada 


The leaping Atlantic 
salmon didn’t leap 
into Atlantic schools 
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Author Brimer: American schools (but not ours) use her book 


since Confederation written 


— Amy Zierler 


here’s no question we hunger for Atlantic books,” says 

one of the region’s directors of school curriculum. But 
none of the four provinces seems to have an appetite for 
salmon. Three years ago Ann Brimer and Gary Anderson, 
both educators who were working at the Atlantic Institute of 
Education in Halifax, with cash from personal bank loans 
and private donations, wrote and published a book called 
Salar: The Story of the Atlantic Salmon. Salar is Latin for 
“leaper,’ and the book was conceived as an unusual text. It 
integrates geography, biology, ecology, local culture, con- 
servation and the fishing industry in Atlantic Canada, all 
centred on the life and death of the salmon. Of the 5,000 
copies originally printed, about half have sold, mostly to 
teachers and libraries. None of the Atlantic provinces has yet 
authorized Salar for school use (the teaching package comes 
with a color filmstrip, a salmon life-cycle game and a teach- 
er’s guide), but all are evaluating it. Meanwhile, the Inter- 
national Salmon Foundation, which assisted in its product- 
ion, has taken over its distribution. Schools in the New 
England states are using Salar, and the Foundation is trying 
to get it into as many libraries as possible. About the res- 
ponse from educators close to home, co-author Brimer says, 
“They don’t see that quality teaching materials can be 
produced in the Maritimes. I guess you trust the multi- 
nationals more because you think they’re safe. I do think 
things are changing, but the process is a slow one, very slow.” 
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Newfoundland 


Under Peckford,Nfid. will 
go italone. Sorry Maritimes 


mouse which has begun to roar and 

will continue to roar. The new 
premier is cocky, aggressive, sometimes 
arrogant, and he’s determined New- 
foundland and Labrador will get their 
just rewards. The province, he believes, 
needs no one’s help, least of all that of 
the Maritimes. Asked about joining the 
Council of Maritime Premiers, he 
snapped, “That, sir, is ruled out.”’ 

Peckford dismisses the theory that 
the Atlantic provinces should be a uni- 
fied group when they approach the feds 
for goodies. He agrees that, with respect 
to the fishery, Newfoundland’s and 
Nova Scotia’s aspirations are indeed 
similar but insists that, otherwise, his 
province has nothing in common with 
the Maritimes. 

“We want to be classified as a sep- 
arate region from the other Atlantic 
provinces,” he says. “We must have the 
power to bargain on our own terms, 
and not have that power diluted by 
going to Ottawa with others. In terms 
of our forestry, our energy, our miner- 


B: Peckford’s Newfoundland is a 


als, our transportation and the whole 
economic scenario, we are far better off 
going by ourselves.” 

Peckford is 36. It’s only seven years 
since he was teaching English to kids in 
Springdale. Now, as he sits behind the 
big desk that only Smallwood and 
Moores have used, he’s responsible for a 
much bigger classroom. He’s more like 
Smallwood than Moores, an observation 
that is not exactly music to his ears. 
Smallwood was a workaholic and dicta- 
tor, while Moores was never known for 
long hours (at least in the office) and 
had only loose control over his cabinet 
and administration. But Peckford has 
dictatorial tendencies and, again like 
Smallwood, a penchant for verbiage. At 
the Tory leadership convention in 
March, which he won fairly easily, 
delegates dubbed him “J.R.” Peckford. 

In building a reputation as a fighter 
for Newfoundland and Labrador, Peck- 
ford used the forcefulness of his person- 
ality to the fullest. He took over Mines 
and Energy in ’76 and, unlike many 
cabinet ministers, inherited competent 


Peckford: A Tory, of course, but more like Smallwood than Moores 
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civil servants. They worked hard behind 
the scenes and helped him garner a 
wealth of political points on Newfound- 
land’s motherhood issue: The desire to 
control exploration and development of 
offshore oil and gas. 

Tough and heated backroom bar- 
gaining by Peckford and his government 
assistants persuaded giant oil companies 
to adopt little Newfoundland’s oil and 
gas regulations. At the same time, he 
followed his cabinet predecessors (Leo 
Barry and John Crosbie) in telling 
Ottawa to shove its demand for control 
of minerals off Newfoundland’s coast. 

Now, as Newfoundland goes into 
battle with the feds for more provincial 
rights, and with Quebec for a renegoti- 
ation of the infamous Upper Churchill 
power contract, its leader is a man who 
doesn’t exactly scoff at the idea he’s a 
fighter. But he doesn’t like to be com- 
pared with bullish brawlers who, with 
head down, go in swinging. “I hope the 
public doesn’t see me as a fighter, fight- 
er, fighter,’ he says. “I hope they per- 
ceive me as one who does his home- 
work. Then, if I have to fight, I will.” 


eckford’s rise began in °*72; the 

Green Bay district elected him to the 
House of Assembly. As far back as °73, 
when Moores named him his special 
assistant, there was speculation he was 
being groomed as Tory leader. In ’74 
Peckford became Minister of Municpal 
Affairs and Housing but it was his 
appointment as Mines and Energy Minis- 
ter that, more than anything else, put 
him on the road to the premiership. A 
high-profile job, it gave him all the pub- 
licity a politician could want. 

But it hasn’t all been peaches and 
cream. His lack of tact, his stubborn- 
ness, his quick tongue have often earned 
him sharp criticism, especially from 
labor. And despite his success with oil 
companies, some suggest that, if he 
approaches Ottawa in half-cocked fash- 
ion, his lack of diplomacy could hurt 
the province. 

Since Peckford became premier at 
a convention, it was only 600-odd 
Tories who gave him the job, and 
Opposition members have suggested he 
should therefore call an immediate 
election. But whenever he decides to 
call it, many political observers think 
he'll win. If they’re right, the aging 
Tories who want the party leadership 
will have to content themselves with 
cabinet spots or retirement. Peckford 
is not the kind to quit after a couple of 
terms. If he doesn’t commit political 
suicide, his hair could be white before 
he quits. Again, a similarity to Small- 
wood. — Bob Wakeham 
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The’ Shah ‘of N.B. education 
faces rising religious fervor 


or a while no one paid much atten- 

tion to the new Baptist schools in 

New Brunswick. But when a Fred- 
ericton school board decided to enforce 
regulations that would have branded the 
Baptist children truants from the public 
school system, all hell broke loose. The 
first Baptist school opened in Moncton 
four years ago. In 1977 another opened 
near Saint John and last fall two more 
appeared in the Fredericton area. That 
was when school authorities brought 
down their ruling: Children from seven 
to 15 have only three legitimate excuses 
for being absent ' from 
regular public schools— 
sickness, expulsion or 
permission from the Edu- 
cation Minister. The 63 
children in Fredericton’s 
Baptist schools were or- 
dered to get legal per- 
mission or face the con- 
sequences. Education Min- 
ister Charles Gallagher 
called for a meeting with 
representatives of all 12 . 
schools operated privately 
by religious groups in the 
province: Baptist, two 
Pentecostal and six Sev- 
enth Day Adventist. Then 
he asked District 26 to 
cool it until he figured out 
what to do. 

The controversy op- 
poses two transcendent 
imperatives of society: An 
individual’s right to free- 
dom of religion and the 
government’s obligation to 
ensure an education for all 


churches time to correct “‘deficiencies.”’ 
They include lack of Canadian content 
in social studies programs, and no 
second-language (French) instruction, 
metric mathematics programs, or fac- 
ilities for senior high school science. 
Under current N.B. law (or lack of it) 
Gallagher has no say in the private 
schools’ programs. His only mandate is 
to make sure all children in the province 
are receiving “efficient instruction.” 


Gallagher defused the situation at 
least until fall. But his pronouncements 
set a precedent: Private hacais sida in 


children. Passions erupted Education Minister Gallagher: Each fall, he’ ll face ites music 


like lava and spilled across letters-to-the- 
editor columns in provincial news- 
papers. One to the Saint John Telegraph 
-Journal said: “Society must be pro- 
tected from the type of one-sided 
thinking that led to the Jonestown 
massacre. In light of the tragedy, I am 
surprised that anyone would dare to 
condemn the public school concept.” 
But, countered another: “‘What could be 
more one-sided than the secular human- 
ism which is now taught in our govern- 
ment schools and supported by Christ- 
ian tax-money?”’ 

Gallagher finally agreed to exempt 
the church-school students from public 
school in the current year, leaving the 
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New Brunswick has been a laissez faire 
matter. In the early 1970s ‘“‘alternate”’ 
schools flourished in larger centres, 
and the Education Department never 
complained. The Adventist schools have 
functioned almost invisibly in the prov- 
ince for decades. But there’s little doubt 
that education officials have been con- 
cerned with the growth of religious 
schools for some time. 

The Baptist schools have more 
students than the alternates or those of 
other denominations, and a much great- 
er chance for survival, all of which sug- 
gests the real root of the evil: Money. 
In New Brunswick, school districts 
live and die on grants per pupil. School 


populations are tumbling. Children lost 
to a parallel school system mean lost 
revenue. Like network executives con- 
fronted by declining Neilsen ratings, the 
school superintendents’ committee 
sounds this warning: “‘If those (private) 
schools are gaining in popularity, there 
is only one reason: The public school 
does not answer to the needs of our 
students, of our society.” 

Rothesay United Baptist School in 
Gondola Point outside Saint John is a 
good example of the new schools. - 
Started in the fall of 1977 with 75 stu- 
dents, and a waiting list of 24, it now 
has 91 students with a waiting list of 78 
and is erecting a new building. Derek 
Stults, former head of the biology 
department at Millidgeville North High 
sin Saint John, is principal 
sand there are six licensed 
teachers and six teachers’ 
aides. School officials shy 
away from talking about 
the cost to parents, but a 
year ago Rothesay cost 
$50 a month for the first 


child and _ decreasing 
amounts for additional 
children, with a $60 


charge for materials. 

Rev. Harold Braun, 
first principal of the 
school, sees evidence that, 
“in the drug scene, youth 
rebellion, teen suicides 
they (the public school 
system) were not prepar- 
ing children for life.” 
Bedford Holmes and _ his 
wife enrolled their two 


daughters, 11 and 13, in 
Rothesay because “it’s a 
different attitude. It’s 


what we prefer our child- 
ren to be brought up in.” 
The kids are well groom- 
ed—boys with neat hair, 
girls in dresses and skirts. The students 
have a point system for behavior and an 
honor system for work. Corporal 
punishment is reserved for the rottenest 
apples but “rarely used,” says Braun. 
Most students seem to accept the 
rules and philosophy “I don’t mind the 
discipline,” says Carole Underhill, 15, 
new this year. “It’s hard to get used to, 
but I don’t mind it.” 

Like an east-coast Shah of Iran, 
Charles Gallagher is trying to deal 
with rising religious fervor. So far he’s 
ruled out bringing in legislation to cover 
operation of independent schools. But 
he still has to face the (organ) music 
anew each fall. — Jon Everett 
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For some o 


f them, the future means silicosis or pneumoconiosis. Or both. Both are incurable 


Black lung: Why the x-ray often fails to 


detect the coal miner’s curse 


oe MacDonald learned last winter 
he had roughly three months to 
live; a biopsy had revealed a massive 
malignant tumor in his lung. It was 
inoperable. His death would not be 
quick. Neither will it be a quick death 
for hundreds of miners and former 
miners who lie awake at nights fight- 
ing for breath, gasp their way up steps, 
or cough themselves double in the 
street. Each year it is more difficult 
for them to walk in cold weather, more 
difficult to finish a sentence, more 
difficult to stop hacking and choking 
at the supper table. They shuffle to- 
wards the grave. They have coal miners’ 
lung disease: Either silicosis, caused by 
stone dust; or pneumoconiosis, caused 
by coal dust; or a combination of both. 
Both are progressive. Both are incurable. 

Historians tell us that, just since 
1900, more than 1,600 men have died 
in explosions, rock falls, bumps and 
other accidents in the pits. Nobody 
knows how many miners have died from 
lung diseases but the total is surely far 
more than that. So what does this have 
to do with Joe MacDonald (not his real 
name)? After all, you cannot prove 
his working 48 years in the coal industry 
gave him cancer, though some insist 
there’s a connection. The importance 
of his case, however, is that he was 
x-rayed times out of number and no- 
body detected what was killing him. 
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Nearly all his x-rays were undertaken 
either at the direction of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, or during efforts 
to get it to compensate him for black 
lung. The Board’s specialists examined. 
his plates but did not see his cancer. 
Nor, until late °77, did they ever admit 
he had black lung serious enough to 
justify his being compensated. In the 
end, Joe may well have been simply a 
victim of society’s blind faith in the 
ability of x-rays to detect lung ailments. 

Compensation Board Chairman 
Stephen Pyke expressed the faith in 
1975. He explained that the Board 
authorized x-rays locally for miners who 
asked for compensation and then sent 
the x-rays to Halifax for evaluation. If 
the plates showed no disease, the matter 
ended there; the miners with apparently 
undiseased lungs did not go to Halifax 
for tests on pulmonary function equip- 
ment. Pyke said, “We are following the 
foremost thinking and information in 
handling claims for pension.” 


he official support for x-ray diagnosis 

of miners’ lung diseases is old and 
determined. In recent years, the Board’s 
chief medical officer, T.E. Dobson, and 
Pyke’s successor as chairman, John 
Lynk, have continued to endorse x-rays. 
Former Labor Minister Walter Fitz- 
gerald has said the x-ray must remain 
the chief diagnostic tool and that Nova 


Scotia’s methods were as advanced as 
“anywhere in the world.” He doubtless 
meant well, but Joe MacDonald could 
be forgiven if the news did not comfort 
him. 

Some don’t buy the faith and, in 
the Cape Breton coal fields, the in- 
fidels are in the majority. Archie Mac- 
Intyre, 79: “I can’t for the life of me 
understand how they can turn a man 
down without ever seeing him in the 
flesh.” John Delaney, former Inter- 
national Board Member, United Mine- 
workers of America: “We know of men 
being rejected by x-ray evidence who 
were later found to be riddled with 
disease when autopsies were performed 
on them.’ Dr. A.M. Khalifa, Glace 
Bay: “‘The practical problem for a 
family physician in a coal mining 
town is that, while he knows the 
patient, a third party, 300 miles away, 
judges that man only by the x-ray plate. 
The patient may be on the verge of 
death and yet the x-ray may show little 
or nothing.” Among the more eminent 
non-believers is Dr. D.L. Rasmussen. He 
runs a pulmonary lab in West Virginia 
and, in a CBC interview, he explained 
that technical problems with x-rays 
may wipe out the shadows of small 
deposits in miners’ lungs. Moreover, 
different radiologists interpret the films 
in different ways. Finally, Rasmussen 
argued, “there is no correlation between 
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what one sees on the x-ray so far as 
pneumoconiosis is concerned and the 
loss of function.” In summary: “We 
use x-rays but they don’t sway us at 
all. My primary concern would be to 
demonstrate whether the man _ has 
loss of lung function...and if he has been 
employed in the mines for, say, a 10- 
year period, then in my judgment one 
must assume that at least a large percen- 
tage of his disease is due to his occupa- 
tion.” Doctors in South Wales suspect 
not only that the x-ray is unreliable in 
detection, but that its reliability actu- 
ally lessens as the disease gets worse. 


o the unbelievers are not alone. 

More than four years ago, James 
McEachern, the NDP member for Cape 
Breton Centre, demanded in the Legis- 
lature that, “Any miner who has work- 
ed underground in a coal mine for 
20 years or more be automatically 
compensated for loss of chest function 
and breathing capacity without having 
to prove he suffers from pneumoconio- 
sis.” What he sought was something 
West Virginia miners already had: The 
principle of “Automatic Assumption.” 
The resolution passed unanimously but 
only after Labor Minister Fitzgerald’s 
amendments had watered it down. And 
he was not through with it yet. 

He later announced it had merely 
been “an expression of opinion.” In 
March of ’76 the Committee on Auto- 
matic Assumption for Black Lung came 
into being in Glace Bay and I tabled in 
the Legislature a petition that 1,700 
miners and former miners had signed. 
Fitzgerald’s response was a bitter dis- 
appointment. It was an amendment to 
the Compensation Act, and part of it 
read: “Any coal miner who has worked 
at the face of a mine or in similar condi- 
tions for 25 years or more and who 
suffers from demonstrable loss of lung 
function about which there is no doubt 
as to whether or not it’s pneumoconio- 
sis or silicosis and which cannot be 
attributed to any other cause will be 
compensated according to his dis- 


ability.”” To some, this meant that if a 
man smoked he’d be ineligible for com- 
pensation. If he had bronchitis as well 
as black lung, his right to compensation 
might be doubtful. There appeared to 
be a chance that even if he lived near 
high air pollution, he’d be rejected. 

_ The government defeated efforts to 
remove the ambiguity, but Fitzgerald 
did meet the black lung committee and, 
with fanfare, announced something 
called “Safeguard 76.” It was never 
heard of again. The battle continued. In 
1977, the committee appeared before 
the Woodbury Inquiry and pressed for: 
No rejection of an applicant on x-ray 
evidence alone; physical examinations 
for all applicants; a pulmonary unit in 
Glace Bay; a pathology bank of lung 
tissue from dead miners; and Auto- 
matic Assumption. The Woodbury 
report skillfully trod a tightrope be- 
tween the unbelievers and the defenders 
of the x-ray faith, and recommended 
administrative changes. The x-ray was 
still king. 

The only way the unbelievers could 
topple it was to find a better one and, 
last year, the new Mineworkers Respira- 
tory Disease Association (formerly the 
black lung committee) started a research 
project into magnometric detection. Dr. 
Gerhard Stroink of Dalhousie’s physics 
department is working with other 
scientists to detect and quantify iron 
oxide in lung tissue and, from that 
research, to gauge contamination and 
disability. Nobody knows yet if Stroink 
will come up with the answer but, if he 
does, the x-ray may never be the same 
again. Meanwhile, chairman John Lynk 
has introduced changes in the Com- 
pensation Board’s methods, and the 
government has promised a pulmonary 
unit at Glace Bay. All of which is 
small comfort to Joe MacDonald. 

— Jeremy Akerman 


Mr. Akerman is leader cf the NDP in 
Nova Scotia, MLA for Cape Breton 
East, secretary of the Mineworkers 
Respiratory Disease Association. 


Dr. Dobson of Compensation Board: Some wouldn't buy his faith in x-rays 
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MAY The National Arts 
ednesday 

2 Centre Orchestra 
chi p.m. Works by Rossini, Handel, Haydn, 

rd Sates Mozart, Strauss and Ridout will be 


presented by what critics have called 
“one of the best orchestras in the 
world.” 


$7./6. 


12” White Heather 
Concert 


90 B00: Top Scottish entertainers present an 
Stee Sr cit, evening of good music and good fun for 


$6./5. the entire family. 


Fri.-Sat. Hn 
25 Paul Williams 
& 26 “One of the top entertainers in North 


7:00 & 9:30 p.m. America”, Paul Williams is a very funny, 
Reg. $9./8. very talented man. You have seen him 
Stu.&Sr.Cit. on television, be sure to catch his first 
seco performance in eastern Canada. 
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START 


Increased productivity and greater 
personal success are the rewards of 
effective training in management 
and supervision. 


The Centre offers proven courses 
and seminars for organizations and 
individuals in Atlantic Canada. 


For complete information, includ- 
ing details on “Constructive Disci- 
pline,” and other uniquely effec- 
tive IMPACT courses, please write 
or telephone. 


stents 


management training centre 
1340 Barrington Street 
P.O. Box 1000, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 2X4 
(902) 429-8300 
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Tocatcha lobster 
just hire a lobster fisherman | 


The Island may have the answer to policing poachers 


lobster fishermen were notorious 

for flouting federal regulations. 
But when authorities set fishermen 
themselves to policing poachers, they 
wrote a success story that’s already be- 
ing copied elsewhere on the Island and 
that may signal a new era in fisheries 
management throughout the Atlantic 
provinces. 

It didn’t look so promising in 1977 
when W.A.Murphy, the federal Fisheries 
Department’s top official on the Island 
faced a hostile meeting at Miminegash, 
at the western end of the province. Mur- 
phy and a clutch of experts were there 
to try to get local lobster fishermen to 
agree to an increase in the legal size for 
lobsters. They argued that the move 
would improve a lobster catch which 


as 
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Pi: Edward Island’s district eight 


Murphy: The fishermen were “‘the critical factor” 
had declined steadily since the 1890s. 

The fishermen saw things differ- 
ently. There was no point in changing 
the regulations, they reasoned, unless 
there was adequate enforcement. And 
enforcement procedures were a local 
joke. A handful of fisheries officials 
and one cutter policed the whole west- 
ern end of the province and the officers 
themselves, mostly outsiders, were 
viewed with hostility and contempt by 
most of the fishermen. There was gossip 
that some of them were willing to wink 
at violations and that at least one was 
himself engaged in illegal traffic in 
undersized lobsters. 

Fishermen derided the tactics used 
by federal policemen. To find out what 
area the cutter would be patrolling on a 
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given day, they said, you just called the 
vessel on your CB radio and asked 
where it was. As one fisherman told 
Murphy, “The idea in catching a fella is 
to sneak up on him, not let him know 
where you are. If the mounties would 
tell me where they were going to be, I’d 
give up fishing and bootleg instead.” 
Although only a small group of fisher- 
men were really dedicated law-breakers, 
the men at the meeting agreed that 
others indulged in occasional violations 
when they saw how easily regulations 
could be ignored. 

Faced with this reaction, Murphy 
could have retreated into official rigid- 
ity. Instead he decided to test the fish- 
ermen’s willingness to co-operate with 
federal authorities in managing marine 
resources. A secret ballot of the ports 
in district eight showed 95% of the 
more than 250 fishermen wanted better 
enforcement and management. At a 
series of meetings that lasted till spring 
of °78, fishermen’s representatives and 
department officials hammered out an 
experiment in co-management and sold 
it to authorities in Ottawa. 


he program set up port manage- 
ment committees, staffed by fisher- 
men, to ensure close liaison between 
fishermen and officials. The committees 
hired a dozen special port wardens and 
purchased another patrol boat, this time 
an ordinary 40-foot lobster boat rather 
than the instantly recognizable fisheries 
cutter. The Department of Fisheries 
trained the wardens for a few weeks, 
but the fact that they were residents of 
the communities where they worked, 
and in some cases former fishermen 
themselves, was their real strength. They 
knew both the potential violators and 
the techniques they used. 
The wardens went into action at 
the beginning of the ’78 season in mid- 
August. From then until the season 
closed in October they were on duty 
as lobster boats came into port, check- 
ing carapace lengths, or pulling along- 
side boats at sea. There was remarkably 
little friction between the new wardens 
and the fishermen. But most important 
was the program’s startling success: At 
a cost of $81,900 to the federal govern- 
ment, the project reduced the take of 


The illegal take of short lobsters plummeted 


“short” lobsters by 80% that season. 
To Murphy, accustomed to the 
traditional “them” and “‘us” squaring- 
off between fishermen and authorities, 
“the keen involvement of the fishermen 
was the critical factor in the success of 
the project.” Other fishing districts 
watched the program closely and this 
spring those on the opposite shore, 
whose season runs from May 1 to June 
30, voted overwhelmingly for a similar 
program in their district 7B. 
Murphy has already set up a joint man- 
agement committee to advise on con- 
servation, inspection and licensing and 
its members include representatives of 
fishermen, processors and federal and 
provincial authorites. Obviously, it’s too 
early to declare an end to the long war 
between fishermen and officials.: But at 

least peace talks are under way. 
— Kennedy Wells 


PE.I. elections 


As potent as fine brandy 


o matter what Islanders thought of 
their recent election, those with 
long memories probably agreed 
that, by earlier standards, the campaign 
was tame and honorable. Those who 
worry about grass-roots morality—and 
there are more grass roots per acre on 
the Island than anywhere else—might 
well say, “Thank heaven for that.” 
The time has passed in which campaign 
bribes were virtually a birthright and 
adults anticipated elections with the 
eagerness of children anticipating Christ- 
mas. Actually, the bad old days.are not 
all that old. It was only 13 years ago 
that, in First Kings, they achieved either 
their glorious high point or their in- 
famous low point. It depends on how 
solemnly you regard such matters. 
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The intimacy of the Island makes 
its campaign behavior a distillation of 
mainland campaign behavior. If you 
think of other elections as wine, Island 
elections are brandy, and, in First Kings, 
it was fabulously potent. The election 
of May 30, 1966, ended in a tie but, 
since a First Kings candidate had died, 
the voting there ocurred on July 11. 
In short, everything spun on a six- 
week blitz to influence a mere 3,000 
voters on the Island’s eastern end and, 
soon, envious wags elsewhere reported 
that the weight of the Tory govern- 
ment’s road machinery was tipping First 
Kings into the sea. 

It was then that a Liberal put a 
famous sign on his property: Please 
don't pave. This is my only pasture. 
Rumor had it that the government’s 
secret slogan was Jf it moves give it a 
pension, if not pave it; that the price 
tag on votes went as high as $100, 
or whole bathrooms to replace out- 
housés; that caravans of trucks, loaded 
with booze, were rumbling through the 
night to Souris. Well, as everyone 
knows, the Grits won, and thus began 
the long reign of Alex Campbell. 


I: 1900, 1904 and 1908, the Island 
also endured federal and provincial 
elections within a month of one another 
and, because the federal elections came 
first, the provincial affairs were dull. 
At such times, Islanders just do pro- 
vincially what the nation has done fed- 
erally; whether their motive is caginess 
or tameness is not clear. Anyway, the 
nation went Liberal, and so did they. 
Since the provincial election came first 
this time, there’s no real pattern to com- 
fort federal candidates of either party. 
But in °35, the Island did send nothing 
but Grits to Charlottetown and a few 
months later, Mackenzie King’s Liberals 
slaughtered R.B. Bennett’s Tories. As 
the Island went, so went the nation. Of 
course, in federal elections, too, there 
was a time in which candidates believed 
the right rum in the right hands could 
make all the difference. But those days 
are gone forever. Aren’t they? Oe 


The bad old days are gone forever. Right? 
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Carving up the Atlantic fisheries map: At best, a grumbling standoff 


The war over Georges Bank Is over 


Now the trick is to keep the peace 


he swordplay is over for the mo- 

ment, but the duellists are still on 

guard. Each considers the other 
bloody-minded, and the question re- 
mains: Will they come back at each 
other with sledge hammers? The 
swordsmen are Canada and the U.S. The 
prize is the northeast corner of Georges 
Bank or, more precisely, the 28 com- 
mercially valuable fish species that swim 
there. Last year they accounted for well 
over one-third the landed value of the 
entire Nova Scotia fishery. 

“You've got to live with your 
neighbor,” concedes Tom Norris of the 
New England Regional Fisheries Coun- 
cil, an adviser to the U.S. negotiators, 
“although [’m not sure the Canadians 
realize it.” But John Coulton, former 
head of the Nova Scotia Fishermen’s 
Association and an adviser to the 
Canadians, says, “We were the good 
guys. We put all our cards on the table— 
and found ourselves staggering back- 
ward from there on.” Or as another 
Canadian adviser puts it, a whiff of the 
Yankee big-stick still in his nostrils, 
“At the first session, the Americans 
refused to acknowledge that we had 
any right on Georges Bank at all.” 

It’s a grumbling standoff, but an 
agreement has indeed been reached— 
one that covers not just the disputed 
zone but the entire bank, since fish 
migrate freely. The Canadians get most 
of the scallops, and the Americans get 
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most of the groundfish and herring. 
Canadians get all of one species of 
squid, while Americans get the right to 
range into Nova Scotia waters for 
redfish. The deal also called for the 
establishment of a fisheries commission 
to manage the arrangement, with 
provision for periodic review of the 
quotas and, in case of disputes, third- 
party arbitration. 

The treaty got a mixed reception 
on both sides. Although accepted as 
necessary for the preservation of fish, 
there have been inevitable complaints 
that the other side got too much. 
Canada got 73% of the lucrative scallop 
take, but some argue that the average 
catch over the past few decades, which 
was the basis for the deal, was closer to 
85%. Also, Canadians have griped over 
their low groundfish quotas. 


he New Bedford, Mass., scallop. fleet 
is unhappy. So are the fishermen 
of Rhode Island and further down the 
coast. And things being what they are, 
the important thing is how much un- 
happiness there is on the US. side. For 
the treaty, quickly ratified by the 
Canadian cabinet, must go through pol- 
itical hoops in the U.S. Notably, the 
Senate must ratify it by a two-thirds 
majority, and extraneous issues could 
complicate its passage. 
There are hot tempers over what 
American fishermen consider to be 


government-subsidized Canadian fish 
that compete unfairly on U.S. markets. 
American fishermen blockaded the CN 
Evangeline from Yarmouth at Portland 
harbor in January in protest, and the 
U.S. Department of Commerce has been 
dangling a vague threat of counter- 
vailing duties. 

The issue of Georges Bank has 
never been far from these consider- 
ations, and much depends on how 
closely linked they are in the minds of a 
couple of dozen fishing-area senators, 
especially Edward Kennedy of Mass- 
achusetts. In March, these politicians 
were studying the treaty and had not 
declared themselves either for or 
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At stake—28 valuable fish species 
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against. A Senate decision to amend the 
treaty would mean more negotiation 
and more delay. 

Another complication is that semi- 
autonomous fishery councils administer 
the American fishery. The New England 
and mid-Atlantic councils are involved 
in the Georges Bank matter. The 
treaty’s proposal for a joint inter- 
national commission threatens the 
councils, and already there’s some 
question whether an international treaty 
supersedes the authority of a domestic 
regulatory body. Legal problems could 
arise. 

But even when finally ratified and 
functioning (and the betting is that the 
Senate will pass the treaty this year), 
the agreement will face hazards. The 
paranoia that led both sides to flout the 
provisions of the 1977 interim agree- 
ment and to expel the other fishermen 
from their territorial waters last June is 
likely to linger and to re-emerge when- 
ever there are quotas-to be re-negotiat- 


Good surveillance makes good neighbors 


ed. Moreover, the essential question of 
the actual sea-floor boundary remains 
unsettled. When the two _ countries 
declared their 200-mile limits in early 
"17, ~+‘their boundaries overlapped. 
Canada claimed a line equidistant from 
the two shores; the U.S. claimed the 
entire bank as an extension of its con- 
tinental shelf. That is the crux of the 
problem. 


The intention is to refer it to a 
third party, such as the World Court at 
The Hague, if the two sides can work 
out a protocol for arbitration. But if 
the issue has not gone to a third party 
within two years of the treaty’s coming 
into force, either side may back out on 
six month’s notice. Considering that 
whether the boundary is settled or not, 
the fishery will still have to be managed 
for mutual benefit, this provision makes 
little sense. 


What hangs on the boundary issue 
is who gets whatever minerals or hydro- 
carbons are discovered on the north- 
eastern third of the bank. Fishermen on 


both sides feared for a while that their 
governments were embarking on a “‘fish- 
for-oil” deal, one country getting the 
fish, the other the hypothetical oil. 


An encouraging aspect of the 
Georges Bank conflict has been the 
reduction in bombast as the diplomats 
seemed to stumble across the realities 
only by degrees. At first, External 
Affairs had the jaunty view that the 
usual Canada—U.S. bonhomie would 
solve matters within weeks. Since 
Canada—U.S. bonhomie is usually the 
prelude to a Canadian sellout, Nova 
Scotia fishermen started putting on 
pressure. Meanwhile American fisher- 
men, traditionally more neglected by 
their government than the Canadians, 
also got increasingly militant. The 
diplomats finally got the message. 


In sum, the agreement is a good one 
under the circumstances—and one that 
must be made to work. External Affairs 
Minister Don Jamieson’s characteriza- 
tion of it as “‘an auspicious and prom- 
ising development” is less of an ex- 
aggeration than one often hears after 
Canadian negotiations with the USS. 
But Fisheries Minister Romeo LeBlanc 
probably put it best: ‘‘Compromise 
is defined as finding a solution where 
both sides are equally unhappy.” 


— Ralph Surette 


Come and sample our 
brand of Atlantic hospitality. 
We're in Dartmouth; close to 
the MacKay Bridge, shop- 
ping, and convenient to Burn- 
side Park. 

There are 86 luxury 
units, with air-conditioning 
and color cable TV. We have 
6 executive suites; 6 meeting 


affiliated with Eastern Provincial Airways 
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FISHERIES CANADA 


WELCOME 


Welcome to Dartmouth. Welcome to the Atlantic Inn. 
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Fishormen:fear a Fistrtarmal deal 


and banquet rooms. We cater 
to parties and dances. 

Enjoy home-style cook- 
ing in our dining-room, which 
features a delicious buffet 
luncheon, Monday to Friday. 
And when it’s time to relax, 
head for the friendly convivial- 
ity of the 737 lounge. 


739 Windmill Road 
(Highway 7) 
Dartmouth, NS 

Phone (902) 469-0810 
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“Who are we going to trust? Trudeau... 


Cover Story 


Promises, promises: A voters’ 
guide to Atlantic Canada 


What to expect from Tories and Grits on the issues that count 


down here. By Stephen Kimber 


ederal elections in the Atlantic 

region serve more as rude reminders 

of our place in the Canadian 
scheme of things than as the pious 
pageantries of democracy promised in 
high school civics textbooks. Rude 
reminder number one is that who 
governs Canada, and how, matters more 
than words can express to the Atlantic 
provinces. Rude reminder number two, 
unhappily, is that how the region votes 
sometimes seems to matter hardly a 
whit to the politicians angling to form 
that national government. 

The logic lies in numbers. With 
65% of Atlantic Canada’s gross domes- 
tic product made up of government 
spending, the region remains the sick 
old man of the Canadian federation; 
huge and continuing doses of federal 
economic medicine nurse it into a state 
of semi-consciousness. Just to survive, 
the region desperately needs a sym- 
pathetic ear and a willing wallet in 
Ottawa. And yet the eastern provinces 
can offer even the most improbably 
successful political party no more than 
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32 House of Commons seats—just over 
twice as many as the city of Toronto 
alone, and only pebbles in the ocean 
when measured against the 282 seats 
up for grabs across the country. 

In deciding where to aim promises, 
party strategists compare the unlikeli- 
hood of any dramatic changes in those, 
eastern seats—where historical voting 
patterns are so horizontal they could be 
slept on—with the clearly volatile situ- 
ation in a city such as Toronto. Dangl- 
ing a single electoral carrot in front of 
the voters of Toronto—as the Liberals 
did in ’72 with their pledge to create 
a new harborfront park—may swing 
votes in as many as 1S ridings. What 
this means, in the clear-headed if 
bloody-minded view of many strate- 
gists, is that Atlantic Canada is worth 
no more than the odd, passing promise. 


Lae Flemming knows that. So, 
00, does Mike Forrestall. Though cut 
from very different cloth, they share the 
burden of trying to sell their leaders— 
Pierre Trudeau and Joe Clark—on the 
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importance of Atlantic issues. For years 
they have been sanding and finishing 
the planks of the platforms the two 
leaders must carry into eastern Canada 
during the election. 

Flemming, 40, is a sophisticated 
Halifax lawyer who came to Ottawa in 
1976 to serve as Trudeau’s personal 
adviser on Atlantic policy and, not 
incidentally, to gain experience for his 
own candidacy in the Halifax con- 
stituency held by former Tory leader 
Robert Stanfield. Though there are 
more important’ Atlantic Liberals in 
Ottawa, including three powerful cab- 
inet ministers, it is Flemming who is 
most directly plugged into the prime 
ministerial memo circuit where most of 
the policy decisions are made. 


orrestall, 45, plays an equally crucial 
Fei as the architect of Atlantic 
policy in the Tories’ less sophisticated 
caucus system of decision-making. A 
more casual and down-home man than 
Flemming, he is nonetheless a wily 
survivor of four federal election cam- 
paigns and has spent 15 years in the 
Commons. As chairman of his party’s 
Atlantic caucus, he is responsible not 
only for hammering the assorted desires 
of his fellow Atlantic MPs and would- 
be MPs into a coherent platform, but 
also for selling it to both Clark and a 
campaign committee that’s more inter- 
ested in winning Ontario than in devis- 
ing a transportation strategy to help 
eastern Canada compete with the manu- 
facturing interests of central Canada. 
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“There’s no question 
about sit. It’s diffioult;”’ 
concedes Forrestall. He 
argues, however, that the 
Tories’ tradition of “At- 
lantic election mianifes- 
tos,” created by the cau- 
cus and accepted by the 
party leader—which dates 
back to the first days of 
Diefenbaker’s leadership— 
has helped give the party a 
strong regional voice. “Joe 
has long since bitten the 
bullet on the issue of 
regional disparity. We have 
a commitment from the 
leader on the issue and 
that is important. It may 
sound nebulous but it is 
important.” 

For his part, Flem- 
ming says the presence of 
Allan MacEachen as depu- 
ty prime minister and 
Romeo LeBlanc and Don 
Jamieson in key cabinet 
portfolios provide the best 
possible security blanket 
for Atlantic interests. “If 
we were to come out of 
the election with four 
junior ministers from the 
Atlantic provinces and a 
prime minister from the west—or even 
Quebec—then our interests could be 
seriously compromised.” 

Both men argue that the feeling 
that this election may bring a repeat of 
the ’72 outcome—in which results were 
so close it wasn’t decided until all re- 
counts were completed—is the greatest 
single weapon they have. “In that kind 
of election every seat will count,’ Flem- 
ming says,“and no party is going to 
write off a single seat, let alone a 
whole region.” 

(Although the NDP will be a force 
in certain areas of the region, we have 
arbitrarily restricted ourselves to the 
two old-line parties on the assumption 
that one or the other will form the next 
government and therefore be respon- 
sible for carrying out their platforms.) 

The broad outlines of the Atlantic 
platforms of both Liberals and Conser- 
vatives were cast in stone long before 
the election was called. In exchange for 
our votes, then, what are they offering 
Atlantic Canada on such issues as re- 
gional development, energy, transporta- 
tion, the fishery and the constitution? 
Here’s a campaign sampler: 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
If the underdevelopment of the 
Atlantic provinces is not correct- 
ed...then the unity of the country 
is almost as surely destroyed as it 
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...or Clark? All other issues take a back seat”’ 


would be by the French-English 

confrontation. 

— Pierre Trudeau, 1969 

The fight against regional disparity 

will be central to our policy as it 

is central to the Progressive Conser- 
vative concept of national unity. 
— Joe Clark, 1977 

In ten years, neither the rhetoric 
nor the reality of regional disparity has 
changed. Despite the millions of dollars 
spent on sewers and roads to pave the 
way for our promised industrial booms, 
despite bucketfuls of federal money 
poured into the well of grants and loans 
and tax incentives to nudge industry 
in our direction, despite the army of 
agreements between Ottawa and the 
provinces to guide us to economic 
Nirvana—despite all of it, the region 
isn’t in much better shape today than 
before DREE was born in 1969. 

DREE arrived in the first heady 
days of the Trudeau government as 
“a bold new instrument for combating 
regional disparities in Canada,” but now 
one firm set of statistics is worth a 
thousand set speeches. Although 6.2% 
of Atlantic Canadians couldn’t find a 
job in 1960, that was barely .5% above 
the national average. Today, not only 
has the unemployment rate more than 
doubled to 12.5% but, worse, the gap 
between our jobless figures and those in 
the rest of the country has also widened 


=to more than 4%. The 
= Tories will submerge us in 
such unseemly _ statistics 
cand then grandly pledge 
*themselves to re-create a 
DREE more sharply foc- 
used on the development 
of such natural resources 
as fish and forests. 

DREE’s _ difficulties, 
Forrestall argues, are root- 
ed in its obsessive con- 
cern with developing such 
infrastructure as sewer and 
water systems that do not 
offer continuing economic 
benefits: ““Take Pockwock 
(the DREE-funded water 
supply system in Halifax). 
The government — spent 
something like $44 million 
on it and I'd bet that no 
more than two or three 
million actually stayed in 
the region. The only things 
I can think of that came 
from the region were the 
sand and the water for the 
cement and some tempor- 
ary construction jobs. Our 
position is that if you had 
taken those millions and 
invested them in a primary 
industry—say some new 


for the fishing industry—the 


ships 
money would have stayed in the region 
and benefited us for years to come.” 


Perhaps surprisingly, Flemming 
agrees with that argument, up to a 
point. The Liberals are taking the tricky 
route of praising DREE’s past accom- 
plishments (“If it hadn’t been for DREE 
spending on things like infrastructure, 
wed be far worse off than we are 
today’’) and, at the same time, promis- 
ing to head the agency in a new direct- 
ion. Like Forrestall, Flemming believes 
DREE can get the biggest bang for 
its buck by investing in primary indus- 
tries “where you create new wealth 
rather than simply shuffle money 
around in the economy.” 

Where the Tories’ program is broad- 
er and bolder is in their commitment to 
make all other government departments 
consider regional development objec- 
tives in devising policy and to spread 
the government’s purchasing of goods 
and services out to disadvantaged 
regions. Flemming counters that to give 
DREE “such a lead ministry role would 
make life too complicated and would 
denude other important departments 
like Transport, of their powers.” Eye- 
wash, says Forrestall. “You have DREE 
trying to encourage industries to locate 
in the region but, at the same time, you 
have energy prices that are twice as 
high as they are in Ontario. Two govern- 
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ment policies are working at 
cross-purposes and it is the Atlantic 
region that suffers for it.” 


ENERGY 

Both parties think they can turn 
the high cost of energy to their polit- 
ical advantage but, despite the fact 
there will be enough hot air generated 
during the campaign to heat the city of 
Fredericton for a year, don’t expect a 
word about lower energy costs. “Un- 
realistic,” Forrestall says. Flemming 
says, “The best we can hope for is to 
keep down the rate of increases.” 

The government’s argument is 
geared to the premise that even if some 
things seem bad now, they would have 
been far worse if Joe Clark had been 
manning the pumps. The Liberals 
try to paint him as little more than 
a messenger boy for an oil-rich, and 
Tory-governed Alberta which wants a 
fast increase in Canadian oil prices to 
the world level. At the same time, they 
argue that they had to threaten closure 
to force the business-bound Tories into 
passing the emergency oil allocation bill 
to protect eastern Canadians from the 
rapacious whims of such multinational 
oil companies as Exxon. 

The Tories are merely inviting 
voters in N.S. and P.E.I. to compare 
their latest power bills with those in 
Ontario and hope that that will be 
enough to convince them to toss the 
rascals out. 

Neither party has anything spec- 
tacular to offer in the way of short- 
term solutions to the energy problem 
(although the Liberals appear more 
committed to conservation) and what 
they both propose for the future—a 
rapid start on the extension of the west- 
ern pipeline to eastern Canada, stepped- 
up oil and gas exploration off the 
Atlantic coast, a beginning on the Gull 
Island hydroelectric power project, and 
even another look at Fundy tidal 
power-—is virtually identical. 

One major 
difference _be- 
tween the part- 
ies is that the 
Tories would do 
away with the 
government’s oil 
corporation, Pe- i) 
tro-Canada. That = 
could hurt them - 
in eastern Can- S 

: S 
ada. Petrocan is S 
not only our @ 
chief hope for c 
negotiating long . 


Nova Scotia 


-term contracts 
to guarantee 


Atlantic Canada has only 
32 seats out of 282 
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Forrestall, chairman, Tory Atlantic caucus: Casual, down-home, wily 


foreign oil supplies but 
is also a partner in the 
search for offshore oil. 


TRANSPORTATION 
If the PCs can cut 
through the mumbo- 
jumbo of “‘user-pay”’ 
and “‘selective freight 
rate subsidies” and 
bring the issue to its 
most basic level, they 
may score damaging 
points. The heart of the 
issue is that, thanks to a 
transportation policy 
that imposes unreason- 
able costs on us, our 


Population 
determines 
number of 
seats per 
province 


Manitoba 


Breakdown of Commons representation shows why Atlantic Canada hasn’t much clout 


Saskatchewan 
British Columbia 
Yukon & N.W.T. 


Alberta 


industries cannot compete in the Canad- 
ian marketplace, and our consumers pay 
unfair prices for outside goods. 

The Tories are dumping a grab-bag 
of transportation promises into the 
campaign. These range from providing 
subsidies to such key industries as steel 
and wood products to make them 
competitive in central Canada to build- 
ing a multi-purpose ship to serve Labra- 
dor. They also promise the development 
of a merchant marine which, Forrestall 
argues, would have spinoff benefits for 
shipbuilding and repair industries as well 
as enabling us to control much of our 
transportation network. 

“Right now,” Forrestall says, “‘the 
marine transportation industry repre- 
sents $25 billion worth of business 
annually. Why should we be giving that 
money to Rome and Athens and New 
York when it could be staying right here 
in Halifax, Montreal and Vancouver?” 

The Liberals counter that, because 
of competition from low-wage count- 
ries, a merchant marine is not only 
uneconomic but could also drive up 
prices of imported goods. “A merchant 
marine is not akin to the invention of 
Sliced bread,” Flemming complains. 
“Td like to hear those who talk so 
grandly about it ask the port people 
of Atlantic Canada how a merchant 
marine would affect our big, cargo- 
handling facilities and what it might 
mean to our economy.” 
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That’s the Liberal strategy on 
transportation: To knock down Tory 
proposals while offering little that is 
new themselves. “The Department of 
Transport has been doing a lot of work 
in the Atlantic region and it’s beginning 
to pay off,” Flemming says. “Things 
are in better shape now than they were 
five years ago.” 


THE FISHERY 

The one clear choice for Atlantic 
voters is between the way each party 
proposes to manage the fishery. The 
Liberals are pitting the New Brunswick 
Acadian socialism of Fisheries Minister 
Romeo LeBlanc against the Nova Scotia 
south-shore laissez-faire capitalism of 
Tory fisheries critic Lloyd Crouse. Since 
the five-billion-dollar fishing industry 
is vital to the Atlantic economy and the 
declaration of the 200-mile limit has 
breathed life into what was a dying 
business, the issue may be the most 
crucial in the campaign. The govern- 
ment has recently shown a preference 
for encouraging the labor-intensive 
inshore fishery at the expense of the 
more efficient, capital-intensive deep-sea 
fleet. They argue that, after decades of 
exploitation by foreign fleets, the fish 
stocks need time to regenerate. 

The Tories claim LeBlanc has been 
far too cautious and that “fish stocks 
are being replenished faster than even 
the conservation officials believed 
possible.”” As a result, they propose a 
Fishery Development Fund to finance 
the expansion of the fishing fleet. They 
may well attract the support of both 
the big fish companies and most of the 
region’s provincial governments, who 
believe we should get quick benefits 
from the 200-mile limit. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

For Atlantic Canada, the choice in 
the constitutional debate—between the 
rigid federalism of Trudeau and wide- 
open provincialism of Clark—is really 
no choice at all. Though Trudeau’s 
strong central government would give 
Ottawa the tools to protect our lifeline 
to the federal treasury, it is that same 
no-compromise style of federalism 
that’s largely responsible for Canada’s 
unity problems. What we stand to gain 
in the short term by voting for Trudeau 
we could lose in the long term—if an 
unsatisfied Quebec quits Canada. 

The Tory position is fuzzy but, 
given their strength in the muscle- 
flexing west and their shaky hope of 
breaking the Liberal grip on Quebec, 
there is little doubt they would give 
important powers to the provinces. 
While that might help keep Quebec in 
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Canada, it would weaken Atlantic 
governments’ ability to provide a 
national level of service on have-not 
budgets. On constitutional reform then, 
it’s Hobson’s choice. 


hich party offers the better deal 

for Atlantic Canada? The answer is 
not simple. My own calculation suggests 
a saw-off: The Liberals are more impres- 
sive on energy and the fishery; the 
Conservatives have better positions on 
regional development and _ transporta- 
tion. Neither side merits a Good House- 
keeping Seal of Approval for its stand 
on the constitution. 

The Liberals, through their support 
of Petrocan, appear to have a stronger 
long-term commitment to the protect- 
ion of energy supply than the Conserva- 
tives. Besides, with little left to lose in 
the west and lots to gain in Ontario, the 
Liberals will almost certainly side with 
the consuming provinces against any 
western demands for higher prices and 
greater benefits. The Liberals also get 
a gold star for refusing to squander the 


Flemming, PM's adviser on Atlantic policy: Urbane, ambitious, also wily 
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long-term potential of the fishing 
industry for the short-term gain of giant 
fish companies. But the government ap- 
pears weak when it defends its accom- 
plishments in transportation and region- 
al development. There, the Conserva- 
tives, partly because they have no recent 
past to defend, are bolder and more 
imaginative. 

But however you try to weigh the 
words of the parties and come up with a 
reasoned choice, even the men most 
responsible for devising the polic- 
ies.don’t expect them to make much 
difference. “‘I think it’s going to be a 
real slogging campaign,” Flemming says, 
“the kind that will be won at the front 
doors and poll by poll. A lot of the out- 
come is probably going to have more to 
do with very picky local issues than 
with debates over transportation policy 
or regional development.” For Forrest- 
all, the main issue and the only one that 
counts, is leadership. “Who are we going 
to trust—Trudeau or Clark? All other 
issues take a back seat to that one.” 

And so it goes. he 
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Canada 


Who sucks at the federal teat in Ottawa? 


he flashpoint was to be right here in 
the nation’s capital. This would 
be the new Plains of Abraham, with 
the federalists up there on the hill and 
the partitionists across the river, pen- 
nants of sovereignty association snapp- 
ing in the sun. But hold. There’s no 
flash. Instead, the partitionists are 
taking the federal money and running, 
running quietly, not looking back, just 
hanging on to the money. The vendus, 
my friends, are the Parti Quebecois. 

But the National Capital Region, 
one would think, is the very place where 
the PQ might present its most stalwart, 
independent front. Of all the border 
points between Quebec and its three 
adjoining provinces, it’s the only place 
where a large population is constantly 
moving back and forth. From the points 
of view of government, economics and 
culture, it’s a mishmash. Consider the 
opportunities for mischief: Two prov- 
inces, two cities, a score of towns and, 
right in the middle of this administra- 
tive cauldron, not only the federal 
government itself but several big federal 
departments and agencies as 
owners. In short, the National Capital 
Region was the obvious spot for Rene 
Levesque to plant seeds of confronta- 
tion. 

It hasn’t happened. His government 
is the fattest trencherman at the federal 
trough, and the PQ hasn’t stirred up as 
much fuss in these parts in two years as 
previous Quebec governments used to 
raise on a weekend. Admittedly, the 
provincial Liberals and Union Nationale 
have had more experience than the PQ 
in the fine art of placing banderillas in 
the federal bull. 

Until the late Sixties, federal spend- 
ing in the Region occurred mostly on 
the Ontario side. Then it dawned on the 
government that if the capital were to 
represent something more than just an 
Ontario city, it would have to put up 
buildings in Hull. Though the spending 
on the Ontario side still leads, down- 
town Hull now has a billion dollars 
worth of new federal buildings. They 
are political buildings. It’s hard to miss 
26-storey towers on a bare skyline, and 
their purpose was to show that Con- 
federation applied in Quebec, too. 
Those buildings make the separatists 
mad as hell, though not mad enough to 
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land- | 


Why, the PQ government 


break a window, or anything like that. 
(“Flashy buildings,” Lévesque said on 
one of his perfunctory visits to Hull. 
On the day of jubilo, he’d fill them up 
with Quebec civil servants.) 

The feds even dusted off an official 
1915 plan for an Ottawa-Hull bridge 
and, in 1972, built it quicker than you 
could say Passamaquoddy, P.E.I. cause- 
way or Chignecto canal. Moreover, long 
before the PQ took power, the feds 
drew up cost-sharing agreements with 
Quebec for $420 million worth of roads 
and sewers in the capital region. Quebec 
does the work and bills Ottawa for its 
share. The PQ government, you may be 
sure, is sending in the bills right on time, 
and they’re bigger than ever. 


uebec’s Minister of Public Works 

is Jocelyne Ouellette, member of the 
national assembly for Hull, and a voci- 
ferous partitionist who once helped 
Levesque draw up a major independence 
document. Her anti-Ottawa invective is 
inventive but she’s an embarrassment to 
her cabinet colleagues. Every time she 
tries to scotch a federal project in Hull, 
they support her with deafening silence 
while surreptitiously retrieving her 
monkey-wrench from the federal works. 
Once, she called a press conference 

to announce she’d beaten the feds to 
the punch by picking up, on behalf of 
the Quebec government, a couple of 
industrial properties in Hull which she 
claimed the feds coveted. The purchase, 
she said, would be the start of rehabil- 
itation of an old industrial area. The 
truth was, the feds had already told her 
ministry they didn’t want the prop- 
erties and Quebec might consider 
buying them. Meanwhile, back in 
another provincial ministry in Quebec 


City, bureaucrats were discussing with 


On the far side of the river, a billion dollars in federal spending 
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In Ottawa-Hull, his revolution is tame 


the hateful feds a new DREE grant 
program which would, among other 
things, start up rehabilitation of the 
same Hull area. Asked about that, 
Ouellette stated, “If they (the feds) 
offer us money, of course we’ll take it.” 

How’s that for the battle hymn of 
the new republic? 


ar from opting out of federal pro- 
grams, the PQ government is opting 
in. It likes the association part of 
sovereignty-association but not the 
sovereignty part. The association part 
pays better. As for individual separ- 
atists, why should they be different? 
Most of the local separatists are federal 
civil servants. In the discos, they toast 
one another on their most recent raise 
in federalist pay and offer special con- 
eratulations to the latest of their 
number to catch on at the Canadian 
Unity Information Office. They don’t 
talk about separatism. Like all civil 
servants they talk about the future, 
that is, indexed federal pensions. 
— The Fat City Phantom 


The Fat City Phantom is privy to in- 


side government information. Atlantic 
Insight prefers to keep it that way. 
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The last battle of HMCS Louisburg = 


She’s in the tropics. She’s rotten and rusty. Can she make it home? 


Domingo in the Dominican Repub- 

lic. The move south has not been a 
success: Her body is in terrible shape. 
She is the HMCS Louisburg, one of the 
last survivors of the corvette navy which 
fought the Battle of the Atlantic out of 
Halifax and St. John’s during the Sec- 
ond World War. And if federal and 
provincial officials can clinch the deal, 
she may yet come home to spend her 
last days. 

Canada built 106 corvettes during 
the war. Sluggish and unlovely, they 
escorted convoys to the United King- 
dom and played a major role in the 
national war effort. “They weren’t com- 
fortable things but they were magnifi- 
cent,” says Frank Manchee, a past pres- 
ident of the Naval Officers’ Associations 
of Canada, who served on two corvettes. 
“If Hitler had been smart, he would 
have knocked out all the corvettes.” 

Built in Quebec, the Louisburg 
took her first convoy through Atlantic 
waters in 1944. She sailed to Ireland 
and Scotland, escorting troopships des- 
tined for the Normandy beaches. By 
early 1945 she was home for refit, but 
before work could be finished the war 
in Europe ended. Mundane duty follow- 
ed until at last the Louisburg steamed 
up the St. Lawrence to the “boneyard” 
at Sorel. Here, with other paid-off war- 
ships, she was stripped of valuable 
material and sold cheap. New owners 
converted some corvettes into yachts, 
pleasure craft or barges. The Louisburg 
and her sister vessel, the Lachute, went 
to the Dominican Republic. Both ships 
were used first as patrol boats, later 
alongside training vessels. Finally, paid- 
off once again, they became hulks, 
rotting in port. 

Ten years ago the Naval Officers’ 
Associations (NOA), aghast at the 
possible disappearance of a vital part of 
Atlantic marine heritage, made re- 
patriation of the Louisburg a pet pro- 
ject and began lobbying the National 
War Museum in Ottawa. Then last year 
the announcement of the $5-million 
Maritime Museum of the Atlantic on the 
Halifax waterfront at last seemed to 
promise a safe berth. But it wasn’t 
that simple. Negotiations to buy the 
Louisburg dragged on, hampered now 
by haggling over price, now by the 
bureaucratic twists and turns of life in 
the Dominican Republic. No one will 


S$ lies in warm water near Santo 
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state what the purchase price may be, 
and estimates vary from a top of 
$100,000 down to less than $50,000. 
But everyone’s agreed that the total 
price tag will involve much more than 
the mere cost of purchase. 

Last fall Niels Jannasch, the Mari- 
time Museum’s curator, went down to 
take a first-hand look. What he saw 
didn’t have him dancing hornpipes. War 
vessels, says Jannasch, “‘were not built 
to last.” The Louisburg’s 3/8-inch steel 
was probably of poor quality to begin 
with. She’s full of holes, and a less than 
nimble sailor could fall through the soft 
spots in her deck. Her warm tropical 
berth has accelerated corrosion, and 
local government hasn’t had the funds 
for maintenance. Although her tanks are 
tight and her mechanical innards func- 
tioning, the Louisburg badly needs re- 
pair, possibly rebuilding. And if officials 
are cautious about mentioning purchase 
price, they’re totally close-mouthed 
about estimating refit costs. 


Gon: Smith, a marine engineer- 
ing consultant from Montreal who’s 
seen the Louisburg, dismisses claims the 
vessel may, indeed, be beyond repair. 
But the trouble is, The National War 
Museum must spend money just to find 
out. The Louisburg must be patched up 
enough to keep her from sinking as she’s 
towed home. If experts then find that 
major repair costs will be exorbitant, 
the original investment is lost. That isn’t 
all. Face-lifted and ship-shape once 
more, the Louisburg could sail into a 
billowing controversy about where her 
permanent berth should be. Jannasch 
and the Maritime Museum are naturally 
convinced that Halifax is the logical 
place and the NOA is rooting for them. 
But Quebec, where the ship was built, 
has a claim. So does Kingston, which 
boasts the original drydock for cor- 
vette construction. There’s even been 
talk of—horrors—the west coast. 
Assuming repairs can be made, the 
ship makes it home and comes to Hali- 
fax, further danger lies waiting to tor- 
pedo the project. The Maritime Mus- 
eum’s plan was to make the corvette a 
floating exhibit on the waterfront. But 
while former officers and men talk 
proudly of the way corvettes took to 
rough seas, the Louisburg’s ancient 
frame could buckle in extreme Atlantic 
weather. The possible cost of maintain- 


ing the ship in the water also makes 
Jannasch and others nervous. There are 
options: The Louisburg could be dis- 
played on a barge or in drydock. Or it 
could be hauled up on dry gravel. 


espite the odds—maybe, in part, 

because of them—die-hard supporters 
of the project aren’t giving up. That’s 
especially true of those who sailed in 
the ships and whose memories of them, 
rocky rides and all, are full of a trem- 
bling emotion. “They gave me my birth 
as a young man,” says Frank Manchee. 
His concern and that of others is fueled 
by a sense of urgency and lost oppor- 
tunities. Not a single corvette was 
saved by the Canadian government after 
the war. “At that time people weren’t 
thinking about museums,” says Harry 
Porter, a retired admiral and current 
president of the NOA. Now there are 
few corvettes left in the world and 
those that do remain teeter on the brink 
of extinction. The longer the delay in 
acquiring one, the more decrepit they 
become and the greater the odds against 
their rehabilitation. If the Louisburg 
does sail once more into Halifax, it 
will be over a succession of very rough 
seas. But then, riding out rough seas is 
one of the things the corvette navy 
did best. 7 


Sluggish and unlovely in Santo Domingo 
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Ray Guy’s column 


“Slope-browed, gin sodden bullies” 
and other charmers at Nfld.’s helm 


ore than a vestige of the old 
quarterdeck mentality sticks yet 
to Newfoundland politics. 
There’s crew and there’s captain. When 
a captain is piped aboard, the assembled 
crew shuffles and fidgets in fatalistic 
apprehension. There are darting side 
glances at the new commander in search 
of first clues to the tenor of the voyage. 
Is he a _ bottle-a-day man? Will the 
cat-o’-nine-tails get the odd day off? Is 
he another puritanical fanatic? Does he 
carry ballbearings in his pocket? 

Thus it was in the beginning, four 
centuries or so ago, and so it has con- 
tinued with startling regularity to the 
present day. Apart from a few abortive 
attempts at “formal’’ colonization in 
the earliest days, the tone was set in the 
seventeenth century by a load of beau- 
ties—the first Newfoundland premiers— 
who were known as Fishing Admirals. 
The form of their elevation to office 
was chastely simple. The captain of the 
first vessel to enter a Newfoundland 
harbor in April—most people in those 
times went back to spend their winters 
in Mother England—became the lord 
and master of that harbor until all 
hands set sail in late fall. He decided 
who went to the whipping post, who 
lived on the best parts of the beach, 
who'd be sentenced to a month or so of 
slave labor, and who’d have the honor 
of greasing his boots in the mornings. 

If you want to get some sort of 
grip on the realities of Newfoundland 
politics, it is imperative that you first 
understand Fishing Admirals. We had a 
century or so of those graceless bas- 
tards—our political foundation stones— 
followed by another century or two of 
what were called Naval Governors. 
England soon found a useful description 
for Newfoundland: “‘A great ship moor- 
ed conveniently near to the Grand 
Banks...which are richer than the gold 
mines of Peru” and, for generation 
upon generation, provided captain gov- 
ernors to match it. 

Among these was a high percent- 
age of slope-browed, gin-sodden, illit- 
erate bullies whose legacy is the names 
of the main streets of St. John’s City 
and the novel attitude Newfoundlanders 
still take with them to the polling 
booth. Their only mandate was to instil 
a lively fear of God, King and Country 
(Mother) into the below-decks scum. 
Their sailing orders were as simple as 
that. As has been said of one of these 
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charmers...“what the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland wanted roasted, he was 
to give to them raw, and what they 
wanted raw he was to give to them 
roasted.” 

There was an interval, in the early 
half of this century, when some slight 
trace of democracy and _ self-govern- 
ment reared its tender head. But, by 
this time, the concept of quarterdeck 
politics was so ingrained in the “tribal 
memory” (as today’s phrase has it) that 
nothing came of it but a disheartening 
shambles. We got native-born captains 
who called themselves Prime Ministers 
and for a time, we were the Dominion 
of Newfoundland, a sort of New Zea- 
land to Canada’s Australia. We had our 
own stamps and money. If we wanted 
to go to either the States or Canada we 
had to stand before men in uniform in 
dirty, drafty sheds at either Ellis Island 
or North Sydney and present pictures of 
our own lungs to prove we weren’t 
coming to hawk and spit TB germs all 
over these two foreign countries. 


ative-born governors didn’t work. 

It was too early, They can scarcely be 
blamed, poor devils, for tumbling into 
the long and powerful pattern of the 
Fishing Admirals. So Newfoundland 
went bankrupt (the wood pulp and the 
fish and the minerals having been sy- 
phoned off to support Great Halls in 
England) and so, from 1933 to 1949, 
England gave us in return some latter- 
day Fishing Admirals. A conservative 
country, is England. 

They were the Commission of 
Government for Newfoundland. For 16 
years of our recent history, there was 
no such thing as a polling booth. Our 
governors met in secret in the stateroom 
and ruled by decree, announced each 
day at eight bells. 

Then, in 1949, there rises up from 
the below-decks scum a proper little 
sea-lawyer if ever there was one, Joey 
Smallwood. “On the one hand,” cries 
he, “we'll dump all our descendants 
of Captain Bligh for the past 400 years 
into leaky lifeboats and let them row 
for dear life and the coast of Borneo... 
and on the other hand, I’ve got for you 
the Canadian baby bonus and a duty- 
free selection of goods from Eaton’s 
Catalogue.” 

Smallwood couldn’t carry it off 
either. The very idea of a Fishing 
Admiral risen from below decks—that 


notion plus Canadian equalization 
grants—bemused us for 23 years and 
then we saw that Smallwood was a 
fraud, that while he made some of the 
old buccaneers walk the plank he found 
it necessary to replace them with a new 
gang of privateers like, to name two, 
John Shaheen and John C. Doyle. All 
guff, no guts. 


e bolted then to a direct linear 
descendant of the first Fishing 
Admiral who ever stepped ashore in 
Newfoundland, Skipper Frank Duff 
Moores. His daddy was a fish merchant. 
Enough said. A thrill of recognition shot 
through your good old tribal memory 
lobes at the appearance of Moores. He 
turned out to be (God be thanked) a 
benign and ruddy-faced old Vice-Ad- 
miral who brought on board a magnif- 
icent supply of Madeira for his state- 
room lockers. We have sailed around in 
happy circles for the past seven years. 

In the middle of the cold and hun- 
gry month of March, the smiling gold 
Vice-Admiral decided to abandon his 
commission and trotted off down the 
gangplank. Then we piped aboard... 
Oh, God of our Fathers, support us yet! 
It is the young Admiral Brian Peckford. 
The hair rises on the back of the neck. 
A fresh cat-o’-nine-tails hangs on a mar- 
lin spike just behind his shoulder. A 
tub of pickle into which the nine-fold 
thongs will be dipped has been pushed 
into position at his feet. At first side- 
long glance, we see a chilling gleam in 
his eye and hear a gut-churning snap in 
his voice. And he commissioned at such 
a tender age. His father was a police- 
man and flashed a Sam Browne belt. 

I apologize, dear Nova Scotians and 
New Brunswickers and Islanders for 
inflicting this scattery and curious his- 
tory of Newfoundland on you. But I 
am told you are a little worried and 
troubled now and face a future centred 
on the air-tight, cast-iron, wood-burning 
stove. Mercy me. A self-indulgent smat- 
tering of Newfoundland history is not 
that hard to take, is it, compared to 
the alternative? A crash course in Is- 
lamic studies and your hand chopped 
off at the wrist if you dare to tell 
Musselman jokes. 


e won’t see you stuck. You may 

have your oil and gas. The glory of 
Newfoundland is that the crew of this 
great ship was never, in 400 years, 
brutal or sadistic or bullying. These 
were the attributes of our common 
enemy, the Captain. Captain Peckford? 
If he doesn’t shape up, he will disappear 
over the side, one dark night. We have 
come that far, now, in Newfoundland. &% 
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Shades of the Klondike 
in Atlantic Canada 


Claim-staking is busting out all over 


Canada. Mine officials were pant- 
ing on the doorstep recently when 
the Newfoundland and Labrador gov- 
ernment unveiled surveys that pointed 
to uranium and molybdenum. “There 
were seven or eight helicopters all 
chartered and waiting to go,’ Gilbert 
McArthur, a Mines Department official 
said. Within days, prospectors had 
staked the entire area of promise. Later, 
Consolidated Durham announced it had 
found “economically interesting” uran- 
ium at Lake George, N.B. More than 
1,200 claims were staked within weeks. 
The Nova Scotia Mines Department said 
last winter that when it went looking 
for coal near Springhill, it accidentally 
came up with signs of uranium and 
copper. Nova Scotia then asked mining 
firms to submit proposals for further 
work but their first reaction was to 
scurry downtown to. stake claims. 
In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland and Labrador alike, pros- 
pectors, mining companies and govern- 
ment geologists are scouring—and claim- 
ing—chunks of territory that, only a 
decade ago, they’d have sniffed at. The 
number of claims staked in Newfound- 
land quadrupled last year. Exploration 
spending in Nova Scotia was triple what 
it had been only two years before. In 
New Brunswick, more than 20 firms are 
looking for uranium alone; others have 
found even more of the zinc, lead, sil- 
ver and copper that are the backbone of 
the province’s mining industry. 


A claim-staking fever has hit Atlantic 


Minne has rarely been a high-profile 
industry in Atlantic Canada. Three 
quarters of its value comes from only 
four minerals: Iron ore in Labrador, 
coal in Cape Breton, and zinc and 
lead in northeastern New Brunswick. 
The rest was deemed next to worthless. 


Before 1975, says Dan Murray, a provin- 


cial mines official, only a handful of 
claims had been staked in all of south- 
western Nova Scotia. But today, hints 
of tin and uranium have inspired firms 
to stake huge swaths of the area. 
“People know you can get major 
deposits in eastern Canada,’ Richard 
Potter, a New Brunswick official, says. 
Still, the boom hasn’t produced 
many commercial ventures. Imperial 
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Resources 


NICHOLS/INSIGHT 


By Bruce Little 


Oil’s lead-zinc mine at 
Gay’s River, N.S., does 
get under way this year, 
and Potash Corp. of 
America is developing 
its big potash find near 
Sussex, N.B. Denison 


Mines may also go The staking is feverish, but not the actual mining 


ahead with a potash mine near Sussex 
and, this spring, Billiton Exploration 
was trying to decide whether to go into 
production with its tungsten-molybden- 
um deposit at Mt. Pleasant in south- 
western New Brunswick. 

The main new minerals that the 
flurry of exploration has turned up are 
uranium, tin, tungsten and moly- 
bdenum (used mostly as an agent to 
strengthen steel). At Lake George, N.B., 
ore samples showed about double the 
concentration of uranium found at the 
famous Elliot Lake field in Ontario. In 
Labrador, Brinex has discovered what 
one mining official calls “fabulously 
rich” uranium boulders cast up and 
shoved around during the last ice age; 
the trick now is to learn where they 
came from. A uranium find near Deer 
Lake, Nfld., triggered a staking rush of 
2,500 claims and, in Nova Scotia, signs 
of uranium have appeared in Yarmouth 
and Cumberland counties and the Anna- 
polis Valley. 

Tungsten has turned up in central 
New Brunswick and Cape Breton Island. 
(There’s only one tungsten mine in 
Canada right now, and the United States 
relies on imports for roughly half its 
supply) Central Newfoundland has 
revealed molybdenum. Cape Breton has 
shown bits of tin but, in tin, the real 
excitement lies in glacial boulders in 
Nova Scotia’s Yarmouth county. A 
drilling program is under way to find 
their source. 


he activity, however, concerns more 

than mew mineral finds. A _ coal 
exploration program in Nova Scotia has 
dramatically enlarged estimates of coal 
reserves, and has left province and feds 
haggling over the start of a $100-mil- 
lion mine at Donkin in Cape Breton. 
Meanwhile, fresh discoveries of zinc, 
lead, copper and silver have entrenched 
the Bathurst area of New Brunswick 
as Canada’s major source of these min- 


erals. About 130 million tons of ore— 
half Canada’s reserves—are already 
known, and the total could run as high 
as 400 million tons. 

One reason for the surge in explor- 
ation is rising mineral prices; small 
deposits, once thought marginal, may 
now be profitable, especially if they’re 
close to transportation links. Another 
reason is that money from DREE has 
produced data to titillate mining com- 
panies. Moreover, all three provinces 
have not only built up in-house exper- 
tise but also passed legislation attractive 
to the mining industry. Each discovery 
arouses interest. ““The mining companies 
don’t want to get left behind,” a Nova 
Scotia official says. “If they see three 
or four companies at work, they want 
to come down and at least get a handle 
on the area.” 

Though there’s a lot of looking 
going on, memories of premature head- 
lines (“IT’S OIL!”) are too fresh to 
tempt any premier into holding press 
conferences to gloat over the prospects. 
Besides, mine openings are no longer 
seen as unmixed blessings. The Atlantic 
Development Council (ADC) has warn- 
ed that mines “are often wanting 
as a means of generating economic 
development in the producing region.” 
They threaten the environment, create 
health and safety problems, disrupt 
communities when they close suddenly, 
and often lead to the export of raw mat- 
erials without the further processing 
that creates jobs. Still, the ADC did con- 
clude the region “may have to continue 
to sacrifice long-term economic bene- 
fits from mining for the sake of immed- 
iate jobs.” 

Until the exploration boom shows 
promise of turning unto a mining boom, 
governments can put off weighing such 
considerations. But even the thought 
of having to worry about them is a 
change for the region. A few years ago, 
the choices weren’t even on the agenda. 
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The Environment 


Coal’s the key? Hold on. 
Maybe it’s also a killer 


etroleum reserves are dropping; nu- 
clear prospects are scary; solar and 
fusion energy are still far off. No 
wonder an energy-hungry world is turn- 
ing more and more to coal. In the Atlan- 
tic provinces the change has double 
appeal: Energy self-sufficiency, plus 
jobs. Soon the first of two 150-mega- 
watt coal-fired power plants will come 
on stream in Cape Breton’s coal-rich 
Lingan area and politicians tell us that, 
at the present rate of consumption, the 
reserves should last for centuries. But 
many scientists see a long-term com- 
mitment to fossil fuels—especially coal— 
as a Pandora’s box of environmental 
problems, including noxious emissions 
that cause genetic changes and global 
atmospheric warming. 

Even more pressing is the question 
of mine safety. Coal mining has pro- 
duced more casualties per man-hour 
than any other major occupation. Ac- 
cidental deaths in American mines have 
averaged 3.6 men every day since 1889, 
or more than 100,000 in 90 years. The 
American Medical Association’s council 
on scientific affairs recently cited coal 
as the riskiest power source of all. Their 
report said each coal-fired power station 
in the States produced a death rate 400 
times that of a nuclear station and 18 
times that of an oil-fired plant. The 
recent mine accident in Glace Bay 
shows how a seemingly innocent thing 
like a small piece of sandstone entering 
a coal seam can spell tragedy. 

There are other dangers. Coal is a 
geological garbage dump, containing 
substances buried hundreds of millions 
of years. When it’s burned it releases 
gases, and particulates known as fly ash. 
Most hazardous of the gases is sulphur 


Sydney, N.S., Feb. 24—Disaster on Saturday morning. Ten die instantly 


which combines with oxygen to pro- 
duce sulphur dioxide. In the Fifties 
scientists blamed sulphur dioxide for 
high mortality rates and respiratory 
problems in many cities, and they’re 
still studying its effect on the human 
body—especially the lungs. Govern- 
ments try to reduce the sulphur threat 
by encouraging power plants to use 
low-sulphur coal. But here’s the catch: 
Low-sulphur coal is usually high in fly 
ash, a mutagenic substance capable of 
altering genetic structure. 

Scientists at the Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
National Laboratory have turned up 
even more alarming information. They 
report that radioactive air pollution is 
greater from coal-fired power stations 
than from nuclear plants. Coal contains 
small amounts of radioactive thorium 
and uranium. When burned, they and 
their decay products are scattered by 
the wind and could end'up in the 
human food chain. True, the amount of 
radioactive pollution is small. But it 
does put the coal-versus-nuclear con- 
frontation in a different light. 


N:; technology may lessen the sul- 
phur threat and improve the quality 
of life near coal-fired plants. But it 
won’t touch what may be the greatest 
problem—the global production of 
carbon dioxide (CO, ). Scientists think 
that as the concentration of CO, in- 
creases in the atmosphere it will act as a 
blanket, trapping the sun’s energy and 
raising the earth’s surface temperature. 
This is “the greenhouse effect.’’ Each 
ton of fossil fuel that’s burned produces 
about three tons of CO, . Coal produces 
25% more CO, than oil. Half the CO, 

added to the atmosphere since the 


see 


Coal: A “Pandora's box’’ of problems 


Industrial Revolution is still there 
today. But where’s the rest? Clearly, it’s 
been taken up in some reservoir—prob- 
ably the ocean. 

The problem is, no one knows how 
full that reservoir is. If the upper layers 
of the ocean are nearly saturated, as 
some scientists think, more CO, _ pro- 
duction will drive up the atmospheric 
level much faster than in the past. And 
to complicate matters further, develop- 
ment is swallowing up great chunks of 
another natural reservoir, our forests. 
That means that trees which once 
removed CO, from the atmosphere are 
now releasing it as they’re burned. 


lobal warming may not hurt us. 
It could even improve the climate in 
poor agricultural areas or melt sea ice, 
making the Northwest Passage navigable 
most of the year. But heating the 


=} ocean’s upper layers could also slow 


down the flow of essential nutrients to 
the surface, lowering the ocean’s pro- 
ductivity. As higher temperatures fur- 
ther reduce sea water’s ability to hold 
CO, , a spiral effect sets in. 

There are enough unanswered ques- 
tions about fossil-fuel combustion to 
suggest the danger is real. The only 
thing we really know about global CO, 
is that we’re producing more and more 
of it. If making a long-term commit- 
ment to coal is like opening Pandora’s 
box, we should know more about 
what’s lurking inside. — Robert Fournier 
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Dear Reg: I was interested to read 
in the Ottawa paper recently of your 
group of old gunners, the members 
of which are feeling each other’s pulses 
to see who is to inherit the bottle of 
champagne which you have stored up 
for the last survivor... 


rig. Reg Roome, 87, sits in the 

study of his Halifax apartment, and 

chuckles over the letter from his 
old friend Lt.-Gen. Bill Anderson of Ot- 
tawa. The bottle in question—an aging 
Veuve Clicquot Ponsardin champagne— 
was bought in Mons on Armistice Day 
in 1918 by members of the 2nd Canad- 
ian Heavy Battery, 2nd Division, and in- 
scribed “To the Last Man.” That’s 
Brig. Roome’s sacred trust: As the old- 
est living member of the 250-man unit, 
he'll hold the champagne for its last 
survivor. For the time being, the bottle 
is safely ensconced at the Army Mus- 
eum in the Halifax Citadel. 

Ironically, the guardian of the wine 
was nowhere in sight when it was orig- 
inally purchased. “Nope. I wasn’t there. 
You can make up as good a story as I 
could,” he says. He was on a jaunt up 
the Tigris River with the British army. 
In fact, nobody seems to know who 
bought the bottle. John Gordon, 86, 
of Charlottetown, P.E.I., thinks it might 
have been Bush Hindman from 


Reg Roome saves what may ba vinegar for “’the last man 
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Armed Forces 


Brig. Roome’s last duty: 
He guards the bottle” 


Cobourg, Ont. “I was with him that day 
in Mons. That was the last position we 
held before the war ended.” 

Historical sources don’t help much: 
There’s no mention of the bottle in the 
official history of the 2nd Canadian 
Heavy Battery. Sgt. Maj. Hindman may 
have kept it from 1918 until his death 
in 1977. “When he passed away his son 
brought the bottle to me here,” says 
Brig. Roome. 

It’s changed his life a bit. At first 
he believed there were only six remain- 
ing members of the unit, himself and 
five others living in Charlottetown. But 
publicity about the bottle has brought 
a lot of survivors out of the woodwork. 
“We’ve found a total of 13 already,” 
he says. There have also been offers 
from across the country, like this one 
from Israel Lachovsky of Calgary: 

Perhaps this is a futile effort. I 
was wondering if it is at all possible for 
me to make you and the rest of the men 
an offer on that bottle of champagne 
described in the (newspaper) article. 
Brig. Roome thinks Mr. Lachovsky is 
some kind of collector. But, he says, 
“There’s no way we could ever sell that 
bottle. There’s too much sentiment 
attached to it.” 

The re-emergence of the bottle 
brings back memories for First World 
War veterans who served with units 


ve 


other deals the 2nd Division. R.G. Perry 
of Toronto is one: 

I along with other members of the 
Princess Patricia Canadian Light Infant- 
ry entered Mons in the vicinity of the 
railroad station early in the morning of 
November 11. We were actively engaged 
in combat with the Germans during the 
latter stages of the war commencing 
near Cambrai then to Valenciennes and 
then following them directly into Mons. 

At the present time, I only know of 
three members of our regiment who are 
still alive and resident in Montreal... 
Prior to this bottle of champagne being 
opened by the last member of your 
group, I would like to join him on the 
occasion and would be glad to make a 
contribution towards what the cham- 
pagne cost in 1918. 

Brig. Roome doesn’t think the last 
man will take Mr. Perry up on his offer: 
“Whoever he is, he'll be pretty old by 
then and the champagne has been 
knocked around so much in the past 60 
years, I think it’s probably vinegar by 
now.” But that didn’t stop the First 
World War vets from wanting to open 
the bottle last summer, when Brig. 
Roome took it to an annual reunion at 
the Royal Canadian Legion in Charlotte- 
town. “They tried to open it on me. I 
tell you, I was sure glad to get it back 
here,” ‘he says-The: ‘keeper: of “the 
champagne has no intention of desert- 
ing his post. — Sue Calhoun 
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Prices 


Truckin’ on down to Florida 
in pursuit of the price of oranges 


Silver Tongue is the CB radio name 
of a young trucker who recently drove 
an 18-wheeler to Florida to bring a load 
of oranges back to Newfoundland. Free- 
lance writer Cheryl Ray hitched a ride 
with him because she wanted to know 
why oranges cost so much in Atlantic 
Canada and why it is that, in St. John’s 
particularly, they’re often dry and taste- 
less. This is her story: 


and met Silver Tongue 50-odd miles 

along the highway at Whitbourne. He 
was carrying fish to the mainland. By 
the time we reached Port aux Basques 
the next morning, 45 trucks waited at 
the dock. Ice had disrupted the ferry 
schedule, and some truckers had been 
here all night. Others would have to 
wait for the midnight crossing. One had 
been in an accident; he’d have only his 
mangled rig to haul aboard. All had 
endured more than 500 miles of vicious 
highway, including the stretch near Port 
aux Basques that truckers call Wreck 
House. The wind blows transports clear 
off the highway here, and railway cars 
off the old narrow-gauge track. 

Still, the truckers were in good 
spirits and chattering away on the CB. 
Silver Tongue wondered if we’d make it 
aboard on the next sailing, and thereby 
escape the 12-hour wait till midnight. 
It was a delay he didn’t relish; he had 
3,000 miles to go. But we were lucky. 
His was the last rig on board before the 
hatch closed and the ferry crew chained 
the trucks to the deck. 

I swallowed pills to avoid sea-sick- 
ness and promptly fell asleep, but when 
I awoke, hours later, the ferry was still 
at the dock. The bitter cold had welded 
ice pans into a chunky mass, and now 
it was anybody’s guess how long we’d 
be there. The delay was an old story to 
Pat Hearne, a Nova Scotian. A decade 
ago, he was the first trucker to haul 
fresh produce to Newfoundland. He’d 
quit life at sea because his wife wanted 
him home, but trucking, too, is notor- 
ious for demolishing family life. Sailors 
and truckers have a lot in common. 
Many, in both occupations, wear tat- 
toos, get high, chase women, and stay 
away from home. They also curse. I 
asked Hearne if the cost of transporta- 
tion was responsible for high food 
prices, and he replied, “Bullshit. I am 


[::: St. John’s on a Sunday morning 
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transportation. I know what it costs.” 

He and another trucker figured that 
driving produce from Nova Scotia to 
Newfoundland should add to the cost of 
food only one cent per pound. But 
according to one company’s rates, it 
costs roughly six cents per pound to 
haul oranges all the way from Florida 
to Nova Scotia and two cents more to 
take them on to St. John’s. All I knew 
was that, whether carrying food across 
the Cabot Strait and Newfoundland cost 
one cent per pound or two, there must 
have been a whole lot more than that to 
explain the fact that, in St. John’s, five 
pounds of oranges (about 15) some- 
times costs as much as $2.29. Onwards, 
to sunny Florida. 

The ice slowed the ferry. The 
crossing usually takes six hours but it 
took us 12. We got to North Sydney at 
midnight, and Silver Tongue figured 
we'd spent 34 hours just to get off 
Newfoundland. I thought of what a 
friend said before I left: ““Look where 
we are. We’re lucky to get a damned 
cauliflower, even if it is brown.” 

The only feature of Newfoundland 
produce that’s more depressing than its 
price is its quality. Wilted lettuce, 
yellow broccoli, dried-out citrus fruit. 
I was sure my trip would prove forever 
that Newfoundland was a dumping 
ground for fruit and vegetables so 
crumby no one else would take them. 

It took us six days to reach Tampa, 
where I found my way to the Seald 
Sweet co-op. It markets nearly half the 


Reporter Ray: She went 6,000 miles to 
discover inflation 


De 


Grower Randall: Outraged at Canadian prices 


fruit that leaves Florida, and many of 
its 40 packing houses are also co-ops, 
with growers as members. The Seald 
Sweet office surprised me. I'd expect- 
ed to find a huge warehouse surrounded 
by fruit, but the office was an elegant 
old building of Spanish style, and the 
most visible fruit hung from a plastic 
tree in the hallway. (Standard Oil once 
owned the place, which may explain 
why it has a fallout shelter and bomb- 
proof ceilings.) 

The packing houses pay Seald 
Sweet to sell their fruit and, in the case 
of Silver Tongue’s cargo, the buyer was 
Canada Packers. Bob Daigle, chief sales 
agent for Seald Sweet, told me the cost 
to Canada Packers was 52 cents per 
dozen. That’s roughly 13 cents a pound. 
If Florida growers could set up co-ops 
to become prosperous at those prices, 
I thought, more power to them. But I 
still did not understand why Newfound- 
landers had to pay more than three 
times as much. 


ary Ann Pitts, Daigle’s informa- 

tion officer, offered me a bribe: A 
dozen unbelievably juicy oranges. How 
did she know my price? After St. John’s 
dessicated fruit, I'd have killed for those 
oranges. I told her oranges at home were 
often colorless, odorless, tasteless, 
bullet-like. Was that how they’d left 
Florida? Not surprisingly, Pitts said no. 
Though the Florida citrus industry 
works hard on the outside condition of 
the fruit—to make sure oranges are free 
of scabs and blemishes, for instance— 
the insides of oranges are essentially 
the same when they leave the state, no 
matter how the skin looks. But if you 
store them too long at too high a 
temperature, they dry out. The flavor 
is in the juice. 

Before Silver Tongue loaded up on 
the eighth day since we’d left New- 
foundland, we stopped at W.D. Ran- 
dall’s 145-acre orange grove. Randall, 
who looked prosperous, told me he 
made 2.5 cents per orange, and the price 
of the fruit in St. John’s astounded him. 
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He suggested the truckers were charging 
too much and, when I told him the 
truckers denied this, he said, “I know, 
but someone’s getting it. Something’s 
got to be done about that terrible 
spread between what the grower gets 
and the housewife pays. I just don’t see 
how the Canadian housewife can sit 
back and pay $2.29 for oranges.’ The 
news that, by the time oranges reach 
Newfoundland housewives the fruit is 
often dried out, hurt him even more. He 
grimaced as though Id stabbed his 
heart, and for our trip north, gave us a 
‘dozen of his finest. 

Accountant Carl Seidel showed me 
through the Emerald Packing Company 
while Silver Tongue waited to load. 


SAS 


Be Sou 
Truckers insist high prices are not 


Packing houses do two silly things to 
citrus fruit. They artificially ripen it 
in gas chambers they call “de-greening 
rooms” and, to make it appealing to 
shoppers, they gloss it with wax. Early 
in the season, the fruit sits in the de- 
greening room for three days, but, from 
December to June, it rarely takes more 
than 48 hours for oranges to get from 
the tree to the truck. 

Next, we headed for the Mount 
Dora packing house near Orlando. I 
was convinced we’d have no choice but 
to load up with some secret supply of 
shoddy produce, reserved especially for 
Newfoundland. (Newfoundland, inci- 
dentally, used to peddle its inferior salt 
fish to the West Indies.) To test my 
theory, I lifted the lid off a box at 
Mount Dora, plucked out an orange and 
ate it. It was superb. Florida didn’t 
send us the dregs after all. ’'d have to 
find out what happened to the oranges 
between the time they left the packing 
houses and the time their remnants 
turned up in the supermarkets at home. 

I didn’t see the oranges again until 
seven days later at Canada Packers in 
St. John’s. It was a Monday. If icy 
roads had not slowed Silver Tongue, 
he’d have delivered the oranges on 
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their fault. One said, 


Friday. They’d spent the weekend in a 
temperature-controlled trailer. At Can- 
ada Packers I lifted out another orange. 
It was not as delicious as the ones I'd 
eaten a week earlier, but it was never- 
theless far superior to the usual fare in 
St. John’s stores. 

A Canada Packers worker asked me 
what I was up to, and then ushered me 
into Bill Roberts’ office. He was the 
boss, and not overjoyed to see me. No, 
he would not divulge what Canada 
Packers would charge the retailer for 
the oranges Silver Tongue had brought 
north. No, he would not speculate on 
why fresh produce was often in disas- 
trous shape in local stores. He would, 
however, show me around. After a 


tour, I had to admit that, although the 
warehouse was not as clean as the ones 
I’d seen in Florida, the produce was in 
good shape. Roberts said Canada Pack- 
ers kept the stock in coolers. It turned 
over roughly twice a week. I asked him 
what the company paid to get its orang- 


es but—though he mentioned charges. 


for transportation, duties,customs clear- 
ing and currency exchange—he would 
not name a price. 

It is possible to estimate Canada 
Packers’ costs. They paid 52 cents a 
dozen to the Florida packer. Add 10 
cents for currency exchange. Clearing 
charges cover the paper work of the 
custom-house brokers and, on a dozen 
oranges, probably amount to about half 
a cent. Then, there’s the trucking. 
Canada Packers paid Silver Tongue’s 
company $2,900 to haul 38,000 
pounds, and that works out to about 7% 
cents per pound. A dozen oranges weigh 
about three pounds, and therefore the 
shipping charge for them would be 
about 23 cents. In short, it’s my guess 
Canada Packers paid about 85% cents 
per dozen. But these same oranges 
turned up in Sobeys, St. John’s, at 
$1.87 per dozen just one week later. 
(Medium-sized, good quality oranges 
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were selling for $1.48 in Charlottetown 
and $1.87 at Sobeys in Halifax. A 
Halifax IGA was brazenly selling them 
at $2.29 a dozen.) 

Like Roberts, Sobeys’ division man- 
ager Don Arsenault refused to talk 
prices, but at least he let me into his 
office. That was more than Carl Arms- 
worthy of Dominion would do. He said 
his superiors forbade his talking to the 
media and suggested I call J.C. Toma, 
vice-president of merchandising at the 
head office in Toronto. Toma returned 
none of my calls. Arsenault, who’d 
been warned by Canada Packers that I 
might show up, denied that the quality 
of produce in the St. John’s Sobeys 
stores was inferior to the stuff in Mari- 
time supermarkets and, to give him 
credit, Sobeys in St. John’s has a better 
produce department than Dominion. 
(To my mind, the Dominion on Parade 
St., which serves working-class people, 
has the worst produce in the city.) 

Arsenault’s produce buyer, Gary 
Durling, showed me around. By now a 
week had passed since the oranges had 
arrived at Canada Packers, and that 
meant they were at least two weeks off 
the tree. But there they sat on the shelf, 
still in their Mount Dora boxes. Most of 
the produce in Sobeys looked healthy 
that day, but my oranges were in sad 
shape: Shrivelled, scarred and, while 
not exactly tasteless, definitely lacking 
their former juicy thrill. I bought six. 
One was beginning to ferment. 


a pleasant, conscient- 


gave me some insight into why my 
oranges might have deteriorated under 
his care. The cooler was almost empty, 
and the reason for that was customer 
finickiness. Produce keeps better in the 
cooler, but it sells better out on the 
shelves. If the bins on the supermarket 
floor aren’t brimming, sales can drop by 
as much as half. “It’s a psychological 
thing,” Durling said. “Unless they see 
lots of produce, they think the best has 
been picked over.” 

I'd reached the end of the line. 
After two weeks and 3,000 miles, my 
heavenly two-penny orange had become 
a 12-cent shadow of its former glory. 
There seemed to be no obvious villian, 
only a lot of people asking for a lot of 
money. I remembered what Silver 
Tongue had said on the way north. I’d 
suggested that even if trucking costs 
were not alone responsible for high food 
prices, they were hefty, and he looked 
at me reproachfully. “We need more,” 
he said. Silver Tongue is not the only 
one. No one really believes that he or 
she is getting enough. Everyone de- 
mands more, and, when prices sky- 
rocket, everyone wonders why. I went a 
long way to find, in an orange, the real 
cause of inflation. Re 
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Memoirs of a London-lover 


Pubs, haunts, rambles and jazz in a supremely civilized town 


By Patrick Napier 


hen I talk about London I 
often use the word civilized, 
yet it’s hard to define just what 
I mean. I discovered the city five years 
ago and I’ve been back every year but 
one. (That year I went to the Canary 
Islands and flew home hours before a 
runway crash killed hundreds; no con- 
nection, but I'll take London). It feels 
good just being there. I had a cold when 
I arrived this year but even with sniffles, 
I enjoyed sitting in the underground 
train at Heathrow, reading the adverts, 
waiting for the train to start for central 
London. That terminal-to-tube system is 
excellent. Lots of handcarts to help 
transport the luggage and lots of con- 
veyor-belt sidewalks to help transport 
the carts. One pound and 45 minutes 
later, ’'m in the centre of the world’s 
most exciting city. 

Civilized London. Maybe it’s the 
lining up for the bus. Or maybe it’s 
standing on the right of the escalators 
in the tube stations while those who 
want to rush, pass by on your left. May- 
be it’s getting the change from your 
pound note in your hand instead of 


having it thrown down on a wet bar. | 


These things I notice and like. I love the 
shades and colors of London, its endless 
choices and the feeling that no matter 
how often I go back, Pll never exhaust 
its possibilities. And London’s so access- 
ible now. Air fare is $276—just a third 
more than you pay to fly to New York. 
My three great weeks this year, sampling 
all the delights the city has to offer, cost 
less than $2,000. Usually I stay at the 
Hotel President in Russell Square. It’s 
a 20-minute walk from the theatre 
district and $30 a night gets me a com- 
fortable room with TV, bath and break- 
fast (cereal, eggs, bacon or sausage.) 

I never book tickets or make plans 
in advance. That’s for when I arrive in 
London. Jet lag doesn’t bother me, so 
a few hours’ rest on arrival is all I need 
and while I rest I read the current issue 
of What’s On In London. It’s published 
weekly and gives you a daily listing of 
one-shot events under headings like 
music, folk, rock, jazz, lectures, auc- 
tions, sports and, of course, special 
events. Then there’s information on 
long-running features in theatres, cin- 
ema and museums, with instructions on 
how to get there. Finally there’s a 
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restaurant listing which I never use for 
reasons I'll explain later. But all the 
other stuff helps me sort out my prior- 
ities for the week. 

Museums are at the botton of my 
list. London is loaded with them but I 
find European museums just too big. I 
walk in circles, get lost and finally give 
up. But there are exceptions and one is 
a new place called the Museum of Lon- 
don. It’s good because it doesn’t over- 
whelm, just nudges you along a chrono- 
logical history of London’s develop- 
ment, with lots of seats on the way. I 
have, in fact, visited two of the giants, 
but with a very definite plan of attack. 


Author Napier plots good times to come 


One was the Science Museum and after 
a quick look at that one I decided to 
tackle it half a floor per visit. I still 
haven’t finished but who cares? It’s an 
excuse to go back, as if I needed one. 
My other visit was to the British Mus- 
eum. I'd steered clear of it for a long 
time and felt guilty—it’s practically 
across the street from my hotel. But 
one day a friend said I should see the 
clock room. No problem. Confidently, 
I went directly to the clock room, look- 
ed and left, having absorbed the exper- 
ience and passed considerable time. 
Moral: Take museums, by all means, but 
in small doses. 

No one had to urge me to see the 
Mother of Parliaments in action, but it 
took some doing. The first time, I join- 
ed a long queue at St. Stephen’s en- 
trance at 1:30 in the afternoon, think- 
ing P’'d have plenty of time to get into 
the House of Commons for the begin- 
ning of the session at 2:30. By three 
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o’clock my line hadn’t moved an inch 
and I quit. A friend suggested I call 
Canada House to see if they could help. 
They did. I got a card requesting the 
Sergeant-at-arms to seat me in the 
‘“Stranger’s Gallery” if and when there 
was room. Canada House issues four of 
these cards a day on a first-come basis. 
It didn’t get me in at the start of the 
session but after waiting only an hour 
on a bench inside Westminister Palace, 
I heard an interesting debate. 

Twice a week after question period, 
any member can introduce what’s called 
a “Ten Minute Rule” bill. He gets a 
few minutes to explain and then an- 
other member speaks in opposition. I 
heard a member introduce a bill to 
decriminalize solicitation by prostitutes. 


Why can’t all cars be like a London cab? 


(In Britain, prostitution is no crime but 
looking for customers is.) And who 
should rise to oppose it but Rev. Ian 
Paisley who assured the House that al- 
though he had no personal knowledge 
of the activity (guffaws galore), the bill 
would give it the green light (more guf- 
faws). He lost, to cheers and clapping 
from the Gallery where, unknown to 
me, I’d been joined by a women’s group 
including several ladies of the evening 
who had to be called to order. Ah, the 
company I keep in London! 

One place where I’m always in good 
company is my favorite jazz spot, the 
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Bull’s Head in Barnes Bridge. Listings 
like those in What’s On In London play 
up Ronnie Scott’s, the big place in 
Soho. But they also talk of the Bull’s 
Head and it has its devoted regulars. 
Count me among them. One of the 
pleasures of London for me is seeing the 
same group of jazz fans there every 
year and having them come up and ask, 
“How’ve you been keeping?” You 
don’t see the big headliners you’d see 
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Parliament: Prostitutes cheered. Order, order 
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Still the best, cheapest way to get around town 


at Ronnie Scott’s but you don’t pay a 
five-pound cover either. For one pound 
and pub prices for the liquid (60 cents 
per 20-ounce pint), you'll hear jazz as 
good as you'll hear anywhere. This time 
I heard trombone player Derek Wads- 
worth who’s toured and recorded with 
Maynard Ferguson. What’s On says you 
take British Rail to the Bull’s Head but 
a number nine bus is easier. 

London transportation. It’s a joy all 
by itself. I used to take the tube a lot: 
At first, it’s the easiest way to get 
around. But after a while I found out 
where the buses go and now I use them. 
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They’re cheaper and you see a lot more, 
especially from the top deck. Once in 
a while I take that great institution, a 
London cab. I learned everything I 
ever wanted to know about London 
cabs from a jazz-happy driver I met at 
the Bull’s Head. Did you know you have 
to study and wait up to three years for a 
cab licence in London? I didn’t. There 
are lectures, tests, road training. You 
often see trainees on motor bikes, 
clip-board in hand, figuring out their 
“shortest route” assignments. And in 
London that’s tough because the city’s 
not laid out like a grid. Streets curve, 
bend, twist and change their names 
every block or so. My friend, Oliver, 
studied 18 months and took his final 
exam four times, then sank nearly 
$10,000 into a new cab. That night he 
gave me a free ride back to the hotel, 
and I stretched out in the most com- 
fortable car ever invented. Why can’t 
all cars be that way, so you can get in 
and out without turning into a human 
corkscrew? 


For restaurant tips, just ask a student 


London pubs. At lunch they’re 
still the best value around and, because 
everyone knows that, they’re invariably 
crowded. At the Friend at Hand, just 
down the lane from my hotel, or the 
Enterprise off Theobalds Road, a couple 
of sausages costs me about 60 cents and 
a pint of ale the same. It’s lighter in 
alcohol content than ours, but also less 
than half the price. The slogan says, 
“You can taste the hops.” You can, and 
I love it. P’'ve also learned the truth of a 
London saying that the best pub is the 
one that’s closest when, the urge hits. 
And I’m always amazed at the speed 
and good humor with which everyone’s 
served, no matter how jammed the pub 
is. It’s one of the arts of London life, 
one I wish we’d learn. 

I don’t use What’s On In London 
for restaurant information because the 
places listed are fairly expensive and 
you can find better by just asking 


around. The Egon Ronay guide, which a 
friend gave me, led me to Stavros on 
Bloomsbury Way, rumored to have once 
been owned by Elton John’s father. I 
like its Greek specialties. A great favor- 
ite is the Mille Pini (Thousand Pines): 
Very tiny, very friendly, very efficiently 
run. For $10 I can have the paté della 
casa, any of their good Italian dishes or 
a Chicken Kiev, with a quarter litre of 
wine. Students in London often give 
you tips about restaurants that offer 
good value for the money. Many res- 
taurants follow the European custom of 
assuming that if you’re the only one at 
a table for four, you deserve company. 
And, if they’re busy, they'll make sure 
you get it. It takes some getting used to 
but once you do, you'll relish the 
chances for interesting conversations. I 
met a political science professor from 
Australia who embarrassed me by know- 
ing much more about my government 
than I knew about his. 

London newspapers. I couldn’t eat 
breakfast without one, and what a var- 
iety to choose from! Most mornings I 
buy The Guardian and soak up the 
wonderful ability of the British to laugh 
at themselves. Heavy snow had crippled 
England in the middle of widespread 
labor problems, and a member of cab- 
inet took charge. One paper dubbed him 
“Minister of Snow,” another “Minister 
for the Freeze” and a third “‘the Chief 
Pooh-Bah of Climatology.” 

London theatre. What can I say? 
Choices exist here as they do nowhere 
else in the English-speaking world. 
What's On has theatre listings and they 
include useful capsule critiques. Harold 
Pinter’s Betrayal was my favorite this 
trip: It traces the course of a love affair, 
starting at the end and working back to 
the beginning. I saw it at the Lyttelton, 
part of the new National Theatre next 
to the south bank. I saw Tom Stop- 
pard’s new play, Night and Day, too. 
Diana Rigg wasn’t in the cast that night, 
but I liked the play anyway. 

I love to walk in London and some- 
times I do it in an organized way. All 
kinds of walks are in the daily listings: 
Dickens’ London, Legal and _ Illegal 
London (featuring the Inns of Court), 
walks to historic pubs, Jack the Ripper’s 
London. No need to reserve for them. 
You just meet at the tube station and 
off you go. Picadilly Circus? Never got 
there. Hate it anyway. 

A word about national identity: 
You might have heard that Canadians 
get treated better than Americans in 
Europe. I can’t swear to it. Everybody 
thought I was an American—even Amer- 
cians. A San Francisco native asked me 
where my flag was; other Canadians 
he’d met displayed a flag on or about 
them. Good for them. I think flags are 
fine on public buildings and poles. 
Anyway, I leave mine at home. Qe 
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$400,000 a year 


With sales of over 


you can take it easy! 


That's the whole idea behind Hewlett Packard’s new HP 250 business 
computer. 

It’s the easy way for you to have tighter control of every aspect of your 
business; receive up-to-the-minute reports on order entry, sales, inventory, and 
accounts, anytime you want them. The HP 250 can speed billing. Forecast 
sales potentials. Spot delinquent accounts. 

Here’s the computer precisely designed and engineered for small to 
medium-size business. The HP 250 is a powerful system, with big computer 
capability, big computer sophistication. But it’s so simple to use, one of your 
typists can operate it after a couple of days on-the-job training. 

Maritime Computers Limited ‘““Total Service’ includes: systems design and 
programming, operator training, application programs, and on-going 
maintenance. 

So take it easy! Up-date your office procedures with minimal disruption 
and surprisingly low cost. Put Maritime Computers Limited and the HP 250 to 
work on your second half million. 


Maritine Computers Limited 


3767 Howe Avenue, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3L 4H9 


Show me what the HP 250 could do for me. My business is: 


( ) Manufacturing ( ) Retailing ( ) Distribution 
: ( ) Banking ( ) Food Processing ( ) Service Industry 
( ) Government ( ) Education ( ) Medicine 
( ) Research/Development ( ) Construction ( ) Transportation 

( ) Data Processing ( ) Other 
| NAME TITLE 
COMPANY TELEPHONE 
q ADDRESS 

PROV CODE 


TO: Maritime Computers Limited, 3767 Howe Avenue, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3L 4H9 


If you prefer, please call: Don Stewart, 
Vice-President/General Manager at (902) 453-0040. 
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Atlast, anglo New Brunswick gets 
it’s own CBC TV. Thanks, Mr. Irving 


affairs show usually doesn’t cause a 

blink, except maybe to press-re- 
lease writers. But the hour-long TV pro- 
gram making its debut in Fredericton 
this month is an exception. In New 
Brunswick, by dint of mysterious fed- 
eral priorities, the CBC does not own an 
English TV station. It is the one pro- 
vince in 10 in which the CBC relies 
entirely on a private station, an “affil- 
iate” as they call them in TV land, to 
transmit its message. 

The consequence is that New 
Brunswick, Canada’s “picture pro- 
vince,” rarely has a picture of itself 
produced by English CBC (the corpor- 
ation does own a French station in 
Moncton). Oh sure Robert (Ombuds- 
man) Cooper comes down from Tor- 
onto and rakes through the ruins of the 
Saint John jailhouse fire, and Adrienne 
Clarkson twits the McCain empire on 
“The Fifth Estate.” But in terms of 
day-to-day exposition of life in New 
Brunswick, the CBC has indeed been a 
faint shadow. 

Yet New Brunswick may well be 
the province that most needs the CBC. 
Canada is no longer the Unknown 


Te birth of a new CBC current 


Country, but New Brunswick remains 
the Unknown Province, often even to 
itself; anglophones of the Saint John 
Valley know little of the French north 
shore. How can you have unity, even 


within a province, if one half barely 
knows what the other half looks like? 

Then there’s the media situation, 
wherein ownership is dominated by one 
family, industrialist K.C. Irving and his 
scions. The Irvings own all five English 
daily newspapers, a magazine, a book- 
publishing firm, a radio and TV station. 
Ironically, it is through Irving’s CHSJ- 
TV in Saint John that CBC programs 
reach New Brunswick viewers. 


n fairness, these viewers have not 
been badly served, at least in terms of 
what comes down the network links. 
For example, CHSJ carries all 42.5 
hours per week of the network “re- 
served” programming that the CBC 
requires of affiliates; in addition, the 
station broadcasts roughly two thirds 
of “available” or optional programs. 
That, in the opinion of a CBC official, 
qualifies CHSJ as a “good affiliate.” 
But where New Brunswick has lost is 
in New Brunswick originations, in loc- 
ally produced programs on agriculture, 
fishing, music, the arts, the things that 
project a province’s vitality and give 
it an identity. Apart from “New Bruns- 
wick Today,” a now-vanished half-hour 
of political coverage and general interest 
items, there has been little. 

“We believe CBC English television 
has not contributed to the development 
of national unity nor provided for a 
continuing expression of Canadian iden- 
tity,” the City of Fredericton railed at 
the Canadian Radio-Television and Tele- 
communications Commission’s CBC 
licence renewal hearing last fall. Local 
public affairs programming was “‘sub- 
standard and insufficient” and, mean- 
while, the CBC was doing “‘ittle to 
change our reputation as the ‘least 
known province in Canada.’ ” 

The fault may be less the CBC’s 
than the CRTC’s. While sorting out 
channel allocations in New Brunswick, 
in December 1968, the commission re- 
quired CHSJ to retain its CBC network 
affiliation and CKCW-TV in Moncton to 
switch to the CTV network. The CRTC 
felt this would “maintain the possibility 
of a CBC-owned and -operated station 
in the Saint John and Fredericton area 
if and when such a station becomes 
possible and indispensable.” The CBC 
challenged the policy and applied to 
build its own station, but the CRTC said 


no. CBC vice-president Ron Fraser: “We 
think that was a major error because it 
effectively kept full CBC service out of 
New Brunswick.” 

Nevertheless, the CBC moved to ex- 
pand its TV presence in New Brunswick 
last year. It committed itself to a pro- 
duction facility for Fredericton and to 
a nightly news, weather and current 
affairs hour to air over CHSJ. The catch, 
however, was that the CBC was in the 
bizarre position of having to buy time 
for the program and, instead of the 
planned start-up last fall, negotiations 


dragged on through the winter. At 


Christmas CHSJ appeared ready to 
agree but, after company officials met 
with K.C. Irving in the Bahamas, the sta- 
tion backed off and asked the CBC for 
more money. Finally, in February CHSJ 
and the corporation came to terms. 

The CBC is buying (for an undis- 
closed amount) the 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. 
slot Monday to Friday for five years, 
except in summer when the program 
will drop to half an hour most nights. 
CHSJ will also get the revenue from the 
hour’s 11 minutes of commercials. In 
return, New Brunswick viewers will get 
a comprehensive, professionally pro- 
duced program, “The CBC New Bruns- 
wick Report.” Under executive pro- 
ducer Terry Brown, producers, report- 


ers and story editors in Moncton, Saint 
John and Fredericton will feed the show 


daily reports. “We’re attempting to 
deliver a provincial public affairs show 
in every sense of the word,” says Ron 
Laplante, a former national news corres- 
pondent who’s now the CBC’s location 
manager in New Brunswick. 


he CBC also hopes its expanded 

local capability will prevent such 
gaffs as the July 1, 1977 “Celebrate 
Canada” network special; it brought 
New Brunswickers to a boil by including 
live inserts from every province but 
theirs. Still, it won’t be the same as 
having a CBC-owned station. And every 
province should have its own public TV 
outlet. In New Brunswick, alas, that 
remains a distant prospect, especially 
since all the province’s VHF (very high 
frequency) channels are now occupied, 
and the alternative, transmitting on 
UHF (ultra high frequency), is both 
costly and complicated. 

The only other possibility is for the 
CBC to buy CHSJ. The Irving group, 
however, doesn’t sell businesses; it buys 
them. Anyway, what could the CBC 
offer Irving that he couldn’t refuse? 
Toronto? The rest of the network? 
Rene Simard? Say goodnight, K.C. 

— David Folster 
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The Land 


When the fiddleheads are U 
you know that spring 


has sprung at last 


ometimes the tip-off is a thin strand of smoke rising 
above an island in the Saint John River. Savage Island 


is an old Indian gathering spot upriver from Frederic- Pees 


ton, and the smoke signal comes from a Maliseet campfire. © 


It means the fiddleheads are up, and the people are picking | : 
them. Nothing bespeaks spring in New Brunswick so well as |e = 
the gathering of fiddleheads. The habit began with theg 


Indians (who today sell what they harvest to supermarkets), 
was picked up by starving United Empire Loyalists, and 
eventually spread to every household with enough adven- 


ture in it to spend a May Saturday in riverine marshes 


squirrelling away the greens against next January’s icy 
blasts. 


The remarkable thing is New Brunswick’s unique claim’ | 


on fiddleheads; it is so strong they have come to connote 
the province, and it alone, the way the maple leaf symbol- 
izes the whole country. Yet fiddleheads grow across the 
breadth of Canada and south to Virginia and Iowa. Experts 
offer no satisfactory explanation of this mystery other than 
that New Brunswickers like to keep good things to them- 
selves. 

But not entirely to themselves. McCain Foods Ltd. of 
Florenceville packs and sells thousands of pounds of 
frozen fiddleheads a year. Some wind up at such exotic 
spots as the Space Needle Restaurant in Seattle and Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel. McCain’s would sell a lot more if 
the company could get them. But that is the problem: 
As a quintessentially wild plant, the ostrich fern (of which 
the fiddlehead is merely an early stage of growth) has re- 
sisted large-scale cultivation; consequently, the only sources 
of corporate and domestic supplies are alluvial islands and 
shorelines of such river valleys as the Miramichi, Resti- 
gouche and Saint John. 

Perhaps that is as it should be. But think about the 
possibilities for a moment, particularly in the context of a 
province whose agriculture (save for potatoes) has long 
been in decline. Lift your gaze to the horizon and vis- 
ualize a vast, waving field of green. It is...a fiddlehead farm. 
And who is that coming through, waist-deep in leafy 
ferns? Why it’s Freddie, the fiddlehead tycoon. 

“Excuse me, sir, how rich are you?”’ 

“I’m up to my navel in green stuff, boy.”’ 

“Do you have any problems?” 

“Only the Arabs. They want all I can produce. And a 

few of the neighbors are complaining about fiddlehead 

sprawl. That’s about it.”’ 

“Sounds like an enviable position for a businessman.” 

“Well, it sure beats growing asparagus.”’ 


onsense aside, a former University of New Bunswick 
botanist, Dr. Patricia Roberts-Pichette once recom- 
mended study into commercial raising of fiddleheads. Her 
concern was two-fold: Completion of the Mactaquac Dam 
in the Saint John River in1968 flooded some prime fiddle- 
head areas and, moreover,this led to serious over-picking on 
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the remaining islands near Fredericton. Unfortunately, the 
provincial government never took up her recommendation, 
and the two problems that delay fiddleheads’ arrival as a 
farm crop remain unsolved. They are weed control around 
the sensitive fern, and a mysterious biology which has often 
defied attempts to grow the plants from seed. 

“Sometimes they respond beautifully, and sometimes 
they don’t,” says Rod White, a retired federal Department 
of Agriculture employee who experimented with fiddle- 
heads for years. ““You need somebody to work away at 
it until he finds the secret, but I don’t think the govern- 
ment would put any money into it. They have other prior- 
ities.” 

Maybe so. But surely the province that fertilized an 
embryo sports car venture, the Bricklin, to the tune of $23 
million could, if it really wanted to, find a few greenbacks 
to sow and grow a better fiddlehead. It’s difficult to deny 
the marketing potential of a belief Indians held that fiddle- 
heads were magic or protective. They arrived at this con- 
clusion after noticing wild animals following a path of 
shrinking circles (the same configuration as a fiddlehead) 
before settling down at night, the better to catch the scent 
of any hunter tracking them. So the Indians attached a 
fiddlehead-like symbol to everything they owned—canoes, 
moccasins, tools and clothing—for protection. Consider- 
ing what Popeye did for spinach, this notion of fiddlehead- 
created invincibility could cause a consumer stampede. 


0: the other hand, an Indian belief that the greens were 
also medicinal could be dangerous. According to Maliseet 
historian Peter Paul of Woodstock, N.B., his people meant 
simply that the food was a tolerable purge, a good spring 
tonic for cleansing the winter-logged system. But a few 
modernists have interpreted this differently, suggesting the 
greens are in fact aphrodisiac. Not a shred of evidence 
supports this heretical contention—unless it is the coincident 
decline of fiddlehead grounds and the birth rate. 

But let a wrong-headed huckster give the notion cur- 
rency, and some latter-day Eugene O’Neill will be writ- 
ing “Desire under the Ferns,” and New Brunswickers’ .care- 
fully honed reputation for moderation in all pursuits will be 
blown forever. — David Folster 
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Why research cutbacks 
hurt the whole region 


ast year a single industry brought 
over $20 million into the Atlantic 
provinces. That industry was un- 
iversity-based research, a bigger busi- 
ness here than most people realize, but 
one that’s threatened by proposed cut- 
backs in government spending on edu- 
cation, especially in Nova Scotia. This 
year universities face the prospect of 
having to work with government grants 
well below -the levels recommended 
by the Maritime Provinces Higher Edu- 
cation Commission. This means an al- 
most inevitable loss of top-notch per- 
sonnel and programs. The double jeop- 
ardy is that with the loss of these un- 
iversity researchers we also lose the 
millions of dollars their work attracts. 

Here’s how the system works: 
Provincial annual grants to universities 
pay for educating students, but don’t 
fund research. For this, professors look 
to government agencies, private founda- 
tions and industry. Researchers across 
Canada and the United States are all 
after the same money and competition 
is intense. Yet Atlantic provinces re- 
searchers have more than held their 
own against tough odds. Most of the 
research money goes to the big colleges, 
and five regional universities account for 
90% of the total: Universite de Moncton 
($1 million), Nova Scotia Technical 
College ($1.2 million), University of 
New Brunswick ($4 million), Memorial 
University ($5 million) and Dalhousie 
($8 million). The figures are even more 
impressive when compared with the rec- 
ords of other Canadian universities. For 
example, York University in Toronto 
with 20,000 students is more than 
double the size of Dal but receives only 
half as much in research grants. 


Evy dollar that a university applies to 
research attracts three dollars from 
outside the Atlantic area. A 300% 
return on investment is a pretty good 
deal by any business standard. Pro- 
fessors in the Atlantic provinces have 
become a significant source of outside 
income for the region. The research 
money they bring in helps pay for 
salaries, goods and services in the area. 
Only the most specialized equipment is 
purchased elsewhere. 

Now is the time for us to expand 
this activity and create a major research 
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Professions 


industry in the Atlantic provinces. 
Last year the federal government an- 
nounced a massive program of financial 
assistance for research and development 
across Canada. They want to spend 
1.5% of our gross national product on 
research and development by 1983. It 
seems like a wildly ambitious goal (an 
expenditure of $5.4 billion in the year 
1983 alone!) but Canada’s chief com- 
petitors in world markets, the United 
States, Germany and Japan are already 
spending 2% of their GNP on research 
and development. 


undreds of millions of dollars will 

flow into this sector of the Canadian 
economy in the next few years. The 
federal government also wants to see 
more regional research activity. They’re 
putting up nearly $7 million for pro- 
grams to integrate government, un- 
iversity and industrial research, but 
government, universities and private 
industry will have to work together. Al- 
ready they’re a formidable research es- 
tablishment here. The cities of Halifax 
and Dartmouth have one of the largest 
concentrations of research personnel 
anywhere in Canada: No fewer than 
4,000 researchers within a five-mile 
radius. Capital investment in libraries, 
computers, laboratories and _ other 
research facilities runs to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Universities should lead in the 
development of ocean industries, the 
key to prosperity in the region. Dal- 
housie has several hundred researchers 
in sea-related studies. Nova Scotia 
Technical College is working on ocean 
engineering; so is Memorial University. 
Expansion is under way at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick’s Huntsman 
Marine Laboratory. With the Bedford 
Institute of Oceanography, the Nova 
Scotia Research Foundation, the Fisher- 
ies Research Laboratory, the National 
Research Council Laboratory and _ pri- 
vate firms, the university research 
centres are a pool of expertise rivalling 
any marine research establishment in 
the world. 

University and private research, 
combined with government backing, are 
changing regional economies. Research 
Triangle Park, near Duke, North Caro- 
lina State and the University of North 
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Carolina helped start the economic 
resurgence of the “New South.” The 
University of Saskatchewan has set up 
an 80Q-acre research park which will 
invest $100 million and employ 3,000 
people in developing industrial and 
agricultural products, equipment and 
techniques that will change Saskatch- 
ewan’s economic base. Other centres are 
planned or under way in British Colum- 
bia, Ontario, Quebec and Alberta. 

When universities cut staffs they 
lose more than individual professors and 
researchers. The future of the whole 
region is affected. It’s a good reason to 
re-examine short-term spending policies 
which may lead to long-term economic 
losses. — Guy MacLean 


Dr. MacLean is Vice-President (Aca- 


demic & Research) at Dalhousie 
University 


Guy MacLean says don’t squeeze research grants 


University research can mean regional prosperity 


Sports 


Where's that 60-year-old Swede? 


Our Joe’s 65, and still running 


over Economy Mountain, past the 

drowsy town of Parrsboro, there’s a 
blueberry farm at Lakelands where, on 
the right day, you might find Joe 
Murray. At a bearded, scrawny going- 
on-65, he’s Canada’s oldest marathon 
runner. He and the legendary Johnny 
Miles are the only living native runners 
to have races named after them in their 
lifetime. And when the fifth Johnny 
Miles Marathon goes off the blocks in 
New Glasgow May 13 Joe Murray, “God 
willing,” will run his 330th race. He’s 
run “a little or a lot” every day since 
1932—the year the Lindbergh baby was 
kidnapped. Holding court from the 
front seat of a truck, he minds neither 
the questions nor the chill—naturally, 
perhaps, for a man who “batches it” 
without heat, lights, phone or elec- 
tricity at his homestead near Parrsboro. 

Joe Murray is a bona fide celebrity 
with a scrapbook of clippings, poems 
to his fame and fan mail. He has an ear 
for a story and often repeats his best 
phrases twice, to help reporters. Quotes 
from Scripture and Tennyson vie with 
Murrayisms in his conversation. He’s 
just as happy Amherst named their six- 
mile event the Joe Murray Race “‘in the 
here, rather than the hereafter.” He gets 
a bigger kick out of it now. Forget all 
those jokes about the Geritol Set and 
“you're only as old as you feel.” Joe’s 
talking not about hanging up his sneak- 
ers but about “spring training’ and 
“times” and his marathons coming up 
this summer. Although he’s got a kit- 
bag of stories about the two Boston 
Marathons he ran in, Canadian meets 
and his 16 years as a teacher, Joe 
Murray is jogging along very much in 
the present. 

This year’s Miles Marathon, 26 
miles 385 yards, will be Joe’s fifth, 
considered a singular achievement. Last 
year more than 108 starters from the 
four Atlantic provinces, Ontario, Queb- 
ec and New England ran in the race 
won by Pat Burke of Teaneck, New 
Jersey. Distance running has exploded 
in the Atlantic region over the last five 
years, aS it has everywhere in North 
America. Old joggers, fat joggers, 
women joggers, dog joggers and whole 
families of joggers are coming out for 
festival road races, quarter and half 
marathons, running their way to health 
and happiness. Trenton now has a dis- 


1): Nova Scotia’s Glooscap Trail, 
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‘ Blueberry, 


tance event for five and six-year-olds. 
The National Marathon Championships 
will be held this September in St. 
John’s and the Atlantic Marathon 
Championships in Oromocto, N.B. The 
Confederation Run, Alpine and Cen- 
tennial marathons, Apple Blossom, 
Tartan and Straits road 
races will be going strong all summer. 

Many track and field aficionados 
judge the marathon man’s most gruel- 
ling test. It’s a race of fearful and near- 
mythic proportions, and as a trial of 
physical strength and endurance, it 
attracts both the brave and the fool- 
hardy. Pheidippides was the first mara- 
thoner in 5th century B.C. to run the 
distance, yell ““Victory” and collapse. 
Or how about Olympic winner Frank 
Shorter’s description of the last 6.2 
miles as “sheer will power” and agon- 
izing hell? Joe Murray describes mara- 
thon running as an “ordeal” where the 
mind and body fight a constant battle. 
“Your mind says, “Go, go! — and your 
body says ‘Spot, stop!’ — you always 
tell yourself this is the last one.” Real- 
istically, Joe’s goal isn’t to win the New 
Glasgow but “to finish the course in 
another race in life’s marathon. The 
main thing is never to quit and just 
keep going”’ 


J: thinks the increasing number of 
roadrunners is terrific and inevitable 
“because running is good for people.” 
Gone are the days when the solitary dis- 
tance runner was considered slightly 
“pinko” or oddball— he’s joined now by 
doctors, lawyers and dogs. But the 
stigma of the crazy runner hasn’t died 
yet, according to Joe. He tells of an 
extraordinary day in May, 1975, when 
he was running last in the first Miles 
Marathon: “It was a real hot day. There 
was a kind of boring stretch just out- 
side Thorburn where there weren’t 
many spectators to keep you going. 
As I came around the turn, kind of 
puffing along and losing interest, I 
heard some jeers. (You know some- 
times you get jeers, not cheers.) Any- 
way, there was this bunch of hussies on 
the corner and they were yelling at me. 
‘He ain’t got no hair—he’s bald! He ain’t 
got enough, he ain’t got enough...Give 
it all ya got, Gramps!’ Gramps! Well, 
I perked up a bit and yelled back at the 
hussies, “We’ll see what I got after the 
race, you try me and see!’ That little 


exchange pepped me up again and I 
started passing and I finished the 
marathon in seventh place.” 

Joe says the 1975 run was his very 
best—at age 60. And hear this: He ran 
the 26.2-mile race just 90 minutes 
after he’d finished the Trenton six-mile 
road race in 90° F. temperatures. Joe 
hadn’t planned to enter the marathon 
too, but a personal introduction to 
Johnny Miles himself (winner of the 
Boston Marathon in 1926 and 1929) 
and the goading of an old crony fired 
him up to attempt the second race. At 
the banquet later that night, Miles paid 
Murray his most cherished compliment, 
comparing him to the famous Clarence 
DeMarr, seven-time winner of the 
Boston Marathon. 


purred on by faith, spectators, insults 

and his own celebrity, Joe Murray 
keeps on running through the support 
of family and friends. His dad, a jogging 
mate of Fred Cameron, the 1910 
Boston Marathon winner, encouraged 
him to run for fun and exercise. But 
Joe’s admiration for Noel Paul and the 
group of Indians who daily ran past 
their farm was the real impetus. “I 
looked on them as gods and one day 
decided to run along behind.” After 
several weeks, 15-year-old Joe “thought 
it quite a treat’? when Noel Paul stopped 
and told him he had “good staying 
power.” 

Faith in people and friendships 
is perhaps the most striking thing about 
this man who finds “loneliness a great 
pain.” Joe believes the goodwill and 
love among runners is greater than in 
any other sport—and the names of 
close running friends keep getting in the 
way of conversation. “‘Friends double 
our joy and divide our grief,” says Joe. 
A rugged individualist, like many great 
Atlantic marathoners of the past, Joe 
slowly writes “Tempus fugit” under a 
yellowed picture of the first Joe Murray 
Road Race. It is a motto Nova Scotia’s 
marathon man understand well. 

— Jennifer Henderson 
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The ordeal of Ross MacInnis. 
The RCMP could do it~even to YOU 5, sicsier kinve 


‘{ find that (in the investigation into his | 


alleged fraud against the Nova Scotia 
Medical Services Insurance Commis- 
sion) there was harassment of the com- 
plainant, Dr. Donald Ross MacInnis, by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police.”’ 


n that one sentence, Ross MacInnis 

got what he was after. Vindication. 

To get it, he had willingly shelled out 
$50,000 of his own money for the best 
legal help around and unwillingly used 
up a good five years of his life in what 
often seemed like pointless anger. 
But in the end he won his point. 

After three months of public hear- 
ings and two years of sifting through the 
accumulated piles of evidence, Judge 
Leo MacIntyre—appointed by the Nova 
Scotia government to look into Mac- 
Innis’s mountain of complaints against 
the RCMP-—concluded that when the 
mounties tried to prove MacInnis had 
cheated the province’s medicare scheme, 
they did so “with uncommon zeal and 
continued despite sound legal advice to 
turn away from it.” They had, in a 
word, harassed him. 

Although the judgement was a 
sweet personal victory for MacInnis, the 
truth was he had won very little. None 
of the mounties involved were disciplin- 
ed—one, in fact, was promoted—and, 
worse, MacInnis reported that shortly 
after the report’s publication, he and his 
family were stopped by RCMP officers 
doing “spot checks” four times in one 
day. MacIntyre’s findings were of even 
less comfort to the score of Dr. Mac- 
Innis’s female patients whose lives 
had been turned inside out by the 
guerrilla war between MacInnis and the 
mounties. 

When a couple of mounties decided 
to use their badges to settle a personal 
score with the doctor, it was the med- 
ical and sexual histories of these women 
that became the ammunition. They 
were the innocent victims in the Mac- 
Innis affair and, despite 76 pages of 
reasoned and reasonable prose by Judge 
MacIntyre, they—and we-—still have no 
assurance that what happened to them 
will not happen again to someone else. 

The story of the troubles between 
Ross MacInnis and the RCMP in the 
small community of Shubenacadie, 
N.S., is baffling, bizarre and occasion- 
ally unbelievable. Although the anta- 
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gonisms go back more than a decade, 
the real hassle began in September, 
1973, when MacInnis got into a shoving 
match with a mountie. Instead of charg- 
ing the doctor with assault, a couple of 
RCMP officers apparently decided to 
teach him a lesson he would not soon 
forget. They launched a wide-ranging 
investigation of his medical practice, 
raided his home and office, tried to con- 
vince the Nova Scotia Medical Society 
to suspend his licence, charged him with 
performing an illegal abortion and— 
when that case was thrown out of court 
—continued to pursue him in hopes they 
could prove he had played fast and 
loose with his account books. 

In their obsessive pursuit of Mac- 
Innis, the mounties became little 
better than bully boys. They used con- 
fidential medical records they seized 
from the doctor’s office to question 
patients about matters that were clearly 
none of their business. One woman who 
had confided to Dr. MacInnis about an 
affair she’d had was asked for details 
about the incident in front of her 
husband. Another patient was asked if 


she was having an affair with the doc- 
tor. Other women, whose nude photos— 
in clinical poses—had been taken by Dr. 
MacInnis, received disturbing telephone 
calls the morning after the police con- 
fiscated the pictures. “We have a nice 
picture of you,” the male voice said, 
“and we’ll be in touch with you later.” 


Nic: tragically, the police also inter- 
rogated a 19-year-old who had 
consulted Dr. MacInnis after a miscar- 
riage. The girl was questioned in front 
of her parents, who had been unaware 
of her sexual activity. Several days later 
she was found dead in circumstances 
suggesting—although it was never prov- 
en—that she committed suicide. 

The investigation of Ross MacInnis 
was not the work of trained police 
officers but rather of prurient school- 
boys. Judge MacIntyre concluded that 
it was not only “inept,” but also “‘con- 
ducted on the basis that the end would 
justify the means.” Unfortunately, 
other than suggesting a closer relation- 
ship between the mounties and their 
political overseers, the judge had noth- 


MacInnis: ‘‘When someone tells me to jump | don’t say ‘How high?’ ”’ 


ing to recommend to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the lunacy. 

But if the mounties don’t emerge 
from the pages of MacIntyre’s report as 
wholesome Nelson Eddys, neither 
would anyone mistake Ross MacInnis 
for Marcus Welby. At first glance he 
seemed to be a typical, middle-aged 
small-town physician who followed his 
father into the practice of medicine, 
but Ross MacInnis was really a quick- 
tempered mass of unresolved contrad- 
ictions. His profession was healing the 
sick but his hobby was buying and 
selling guns. Although his patients in- 
dicated that as a doctor he gave wise 
counsel on sexual matters, as a private 
citizen he dabbled at the fringes of what wie aa ipa ibaa 
STING: would call Pornost aphy. é Each Dynamark tractor is built to provide the utmost in efficiency 
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that, whatever MaclInnis’s foibles, he 
had the right to be left alone with them. 
MacInnis won, the mounties got their 
wrists slapped and justice was served. 


But in the larger purpose of airing h T f 
Ross MaclInnis’s dirty linen in a public ere S a O O OU, 
inquiry—ensuring that such abuses do 


not happen again—the report was a A 'e lot O & do 
failure. My own experiences as a journa- a a U an y 
list convince me that what happened to y 

Ross MacInnis, though rare, is not _ With the 
unique. The difference in this case was Tee 


that MacInnis had the money and the 


tenacity to see the mess through. % HE 
Short of exposing oneself to the ‘ eP roSssS. 


kind of public humiliation Ross Mac- 
Innis endured, what can a citizen do? 
The report makes no suggestions—such 
as a civilian board to oversee the activ- 
ities of the RCMP or a special ombuds- 
man to look into citizens’ complaints— 
to help anyone else who feels victimized 
by police investigations. The inquiry 
demonstrated beyond question that we 
must have greater protection against 
police abuse than trust in the ultimate 
goodwill of authority. What happened 
to MacInnis’s patients proves that, when 
a police investigation crosses the line 
from legitimate inquiry to harassment, 
you don’t even have to be a Ross 
MacInnis to become a victim. It can 
happen to anyone. Even you. bX 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


May 1 - 30 — Nova Scotia Designer 
Craftsmen, DesBrisay Museum, Bridge- 


May 1 - 13 — Los Mayas Exhibit, 
Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 

May 1 - June 8 — Train exhibit 
marking 100th anniversary of rail ser- 
vice to Yarmouth. Firefighters Museum, 
Yarmouth 

May 2 — The National Arts Centre 
Orchestra, Rebecca Cohn, Halifax 

May 3 - 5 — Gilbert & Sullivan Soc- 
iety: HMS Pinafore, Saint Patrick’s High 
School, Halifax | 

May S — Rita McKeough, Grad. 
Show, Nova Scotia College of Art and 
Design, Halifax 

May 5 — Anniversary Dance Triple 
M’s: Square Dance, Stellarton 

May 6 - Oct. — Mahone Bay 
Founder’s Festival, Chowder supper, 
fun-a-rama, water sports 

May 7 — Rock band, Cheap Trick, 
Metro Centre, Halifax 

May 7 - 11 — Paul Primeau—Ceram- 
ics, N.S. College of Art 

May 8 — Johnny Cash, Metro Cen- 
tre, Halifax 

May 11 - 12 — Maritime Antique 
Show and Sale, Halifax 

May 12— Spring Exhibit, Yarmouth 

May 12 — White Heather Concert, 
Rebecca Cohn, Halifax 

May 13 — Johnny Miles Marathon, 
Pictou County 

May 14 - 18 — Peter Greenslade & 
Derek Day — Design, N.S. College of 
Art & Design 

May 16 — Photography in Switzer- 
land from 1840 to the present day, cir- 
culated by the Swiss Embassy, Acadia 
University Art Gallery, Wolfville 

_ May 20 - 21 — Charleston Days, 
Charleston, Queens Co. 

May 21 — Young Quebec Abstract 
Painters, Art Gallery of N.S. 

May 21 — Karl Spital—paintings 
and drawings, Art Gallery of N.S. 

May 21 — Japanese Prints, organiz- 
ed and circulated by Memorial Univer- 
sity, Art Gallery of N.S. 

May 21 - 25 — Barbara Hawthorne, 
N.S. College of Art & Design 

May 23 — Prism, Metro Centre, 
Halifax 

May 24 - July 2 — Designer Crafts- 
men 779, juried exhibition of NS. 
craftsmen, Art Gallery of N.S. 

May 24 - 28 — Annapolis Valley 
Apple Blossom’ Festival, Annapolis 
Valley 

May 25 - 26 — Paul Williams, Re- 
becca Cohn, Halifax 

May 26 - 28 — 15th International 
Square Dance Exchange, Yarmouth 
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Calendar 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

May 1 - Sept. 30 — The Spirit of 
the Windships—National travelling ex- 
hibit on shipbuilding in N.B., N.B. Mus- 
eum, Saint John 

May 1 - 31 — Paul Mathieson—Lith- 
ographs on people and places, N.B. Mus- 
eum, Saint John 

May 1 - 26 — The Juried Craft 
Show, Centre Universitaire Saint Louis- 
Maillet, Edmundston 

May 1 - 27 — Whale sound exhibi- 
tion, N.B. Museum, Saint John 

May 1 - 6 — Canadians—Exhibit of 
94 Photographs, National Exhibition 
Centre, Fredericton 

May 1 - 31 — African Ethnographic 
Exhibition, N.B. Museum, Saint John 

May | - October 28 — Treasures of 
the N.B. Museum; artifacts selected 
from collection, N.B. Museum, Saint 
John 

May 1 — Macbeth presented by 
Theatre N.B. May 1, Edmundston; May 
2 Campbellton; May 3, Dalhousie; May 
4, Bathurst; May 5, Chatham 

May 2 - 31 — Edna Myers—Prints 
and Drawings, N.B. Museum, Saint John 

May 4 - 5 — Spring Square Dance 
Festival, Fredericton 

May 4 - 6 — International Scout 
Camperee, Mactaquac Park 

May 5 — N.B. Competitive Festival 
of Music Inc., Saint John 

May 5 - 7 — Maritime Majorette 
Competitions, Moncton 

May 6 — 9th Art & Craft Show, La 
Fine Grobe, Nigadoo 

May 8 — National Art Centre 
Symphony Orchestra, Cite des Jeunes, 
Edmundston 

May 9 — National Art Centre Sym- 
phony Orchestra, High School Roland 
Pepin, Campbellton 

May 15 — Robert Field exhibition— 
Portraits in oil, water-colors, miniatures 
and engravings exhibit organized by Art 
Gallery of N.S., Mt. A., Sackville 

May 16 - Sept. 3 — Kings Landing 
Historical Settlement, 34 km. from 
Fredericton 

May 18 — Loyalist Day, Saint John 

May 19 - 31 — The ABC’s of An- 
tique Book Collecting, National Exhibi- 
tion Centre, Fredericton 

May 24 - 27 — Cathedral Festival of 
the Arts, Fredericton 

May 25 - 26 — Maritime Band Fes- 
tival, Moncton 

May 26 — Provincial Music Finals, 
Moncton : 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


May 1 - 27 — Works of Art: Five 
artists, Confederation Centre Art 
Gallery, Charlottetown 


May 8 - 28 — Felicity Redgrave Ex- 
hibition—Images of N.S. and Nfld.— 
drawings and paintings, organized by 
Art Gallery of N.S., Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery 

May 8 - June 3 — Canadian Political 
Cartoons—Confederation Centre Art 
Gallery, Charlottetown 

May 20 - Drag Races—Oyster Bed 
Bridge 

May 20 — 43rd Annual Juried Ex- 
hibition, organized by the Maritime Art 
Association, Eptek Exhibition Centre, 
Summerside 

May 30 - June 24 — Los Mayas 
Exhibit Confederation Centre Art Gal- 
lery, Charlottetown 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


May 1 — Gower Youth Band Con- 
cert, Arts & Cultural Centre, St. John’s 
May 1 - 31 — The Vagabond: A visual 
and theatrical collaboration by artist 
Harold Boyd and poet Sean Virgo, Art 
Gallery, Memorial University, St. John’s 

May 2 - 8 — Craft Competition, 
organized by Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor Craft Development Association: 
Fibre, leather, model building, clay, 
metals and others. May 14, Stephen- 
ville; May 19, Twillingate; May 25 - 31, 
St. John’s 

May 3 — National Arts Centre Or- 
chestra, Arts & Cultural Centre, St. 
John’s 

May 9 - 10 — Wanda Palmer Dance 
Studio, Arts & Cultural Centre, St. 
John’s 

May 11 — Sung-Sook Lee, Soprano, 
Community Concert, Arts & Cultural 
Centre, St. John’s: 

May 12 — Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Music Festivals Concert, Arts & 
Cultural Centre, St. John’s 

May 13 — Drawings by Peter Walk- 
er—on fibreglass, and with felt pen and 
air brush, Art Gallery, Memorial Univer- 
sity, St. John’s 

May 13 — Deborah MacDermott: 
Paintings and Drawings, Art Gallery, 
Memorial University, St. John’s 

May 14 — MacPherson Junior High 
School Concert, Arts & Cultural Centre, 
St. John’s 

May 15 - June 10 — Annual Arts 
and Letters Competition, Art Gallery, 
Memorial University, St. John’s 

May 17 — Judy Fagan Dance 
School, Arts & Cultural Centre, St. 
John’s 

May 23 - 24 — Newfoundland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arts & Cultural Cen- 
tre, St. John’s 

May 30 - 31 — Sharon Walsh Dance 
Studio, Arts & Cultural Centre, St. 
John’s | 
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nsight 


more than just a news magazine 


What's in a name? 


We asked four typical Atlantic Canadians what they 
believed was the meaning of the word insight. 


JOE LEBRUSH: ROSE PETAL: 
‘*In the winter I like to work insight, in the ‘*T tell you everything about insight, but first you 
summer I like to work outsight. Right! must cross my palm with a greenback or two! 


MAVIS CODLY: W. BELL: 
‘*When the boat’s insight, not outasight, I know ‘*Obviously, insight means comprehending the essence 
my Ronnie will soon come home to me! of something; discernment; penetration; perception! 


| 
Obviously, Atlantic Insight, Ati t 
bringing oe the essence of an IC Be 
Atlantic Canada. Discerning. more than 
Penetrating. Perceptive. a 
Subscribe now, low-cost just a news 
charter rates are still . 
available. magazine 


Flavortul freshness 


Cooking the Island’s seafood and vegetables 


a 


minor mystery of life on the Is- 
land is that a province whose ec- 
onomy is largely based on the har- 
vests of its red soil and sparkling seas 
often ignores these products in its 
provincial cuisine. The answer may lie in 
the Island’s Scottish heritage. The Scots 
are not noted for taking much pleasure 
at table, and a society whose members 
can boast “I eat to live; I don’t live to 
eat” is unlikely to rise much above the 
serviceable when it comes either to 
domestic or restaurant cooking. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that even 
Island eating places with ambitions 
beyond the fast-food level usually fea- 
ture steaks and roasts. Sometimes they 
have pseudo-Continental menus with 
only occasional local specialties. 

A shining exception to this gloomy 
rule is the restaurant at The Pines Motel 
in Rusticoville, a half-hour’s drive from 
Charlottetown. Bonnie Sherren runs it 
on the basis of the same uncompromis- 
ing principles that produce truly mem- 
orable meals anywhere in the world. 
Briefly stated, these are: Use only the 
very freshest (which means _ local) 
materials; cook each dish individually; 
stay small enough to keep the kitchen 
under personal control; and finally, 
cook to please yourself. 

The cheerful, grey-haired Mrs. Sher- 
ren and her husband opened the motel 
less than a decade ago after Mr. Sherren 
retired from the railway. Before then, 
Bonnie had been strictly an amateur 
chef. They do no advertising, but the 
same guests make their way back to the 
motel and to her cooking year after 
year. Other diners, too, drive out from 
Charlottetown after The Pines opens 
in April, and before it closes down for 
the winter. 

What they get is fish caught a 
few hours earlier by Rustico fishermen, 
oysters, scallops and lobsters in season, 
bread and pastries baked by Bonnie, and 
vegetables her 92-year-old father grows. 
(He hooks rugs during the winter.) 
Among the ironclad rules of the kitchen 
are: No french fries, no frozen vege- 
tables, and no deep-frying. Scallops, for 
example, are lightly sauteed instead of 
being dipped in flavor-killing batter. 

The Pines serves only breakfast 
and dinner since the motel guests prefer 
to be out on the beach at lunch. The 
Sherrens do not encourage casual 
drop-in trade, in either the restaurant 
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or the bar. Bonnie doesn’t know where 
her interest in food or her skill in cook- 
ing come from. Her family was Acad- 
ian rather than Scottish, but she says 
there was nothing noteworthy about 
her mother’s cooking, except for her 
bread. Until last year, Bonnie’s sister 
shared the restaurant kitchen with her. 
But last year Bonnie was on her own 
and, as she began another season, she 
thought it might be her last. Discern- 
ing Island diners, whether residents or 
tourists, can only hope otherwise. 


Bonnie Sherren cooks to please herself. 
And you, too 


Pan-fried Malpeque Oysters 
8 oysters 
+. ORE 
2 tbsp. flour 
Y% cup cracker crumbs 

pepper 

dash of curry powder 
Y4 cup margarine 
1 tsp. oil 

Add pepper and curry to flour. Dip 
oysters in flour, then in egg and then 
roll in cracker crumbs. Fry in margarine 
and oil until they are golden brown. 
Serves one. 


Celery in Cheese Sauce 
2 cups chopped celery 
3/4 cup water 
1/4 tsp. salt 


SO Sica Tie 
LHOISNI/STOHOIN 


1 heaping tbsp. Cheez Whiz 
2 tbsp. cornstarch 
Bring water and salt to boil. Add 


celery and when water has returned to 
a boil add Cheez Whiz. Cook until 
celery is tender (5-7 minutes). Thicken 
with cornstarch mixed in a little water. 
Bring to boil and serve. Serves four. 


Rutabaga Pie 

1% cups cooked, sieved rutabaga 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 tbsp. molasses 
2  eggs—slightly beaten 
cups evaporated milk 
¥% tsp. ground ginger 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
¥% tsp. nutmeg or mace 
Y% tsp. cloves 
¥ tsp. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1 unbaked 9 inch pie-shell 

Beat ingredients together until 
blended. Pour into pie-shell and bake at 
450° F. for 15 minutes. Reduce heat to 
350° F. and continue baking until set 
(about 40 minutes). Do not overbake. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


Clam Chowder 

1 medium-size potato 
¥% stalk celery 
1 small carrot 
2 cups water 
¥% pint (about a dozen) cooked clams 

and juice 
1 small onion, chopped 

dash of pepper 

dash of curry 
% lb. butter 
1 tbsp. flour 
1 cup evaporated milk 

Chop vegetables and boil until 
tender. In another pan, melt the butter 
and fry the onion until transparent. 
Add flour and cook until golden. Add 
milk to pan. Bring it just up to the boil 
and add to the vegetables. Add clams 
and juice. Re-heat but do not boil. 
Serves four. 


Zucchini Scallop 
3. medium-size zucchini cut into 
¥,-inch slices 
1 crushed garlic clove 
Y% cup mayonnaise 
¥% cup soft breadcrumbs 
Y cup grated medium cheddar or 
Swiss cheese 
Y% tsp. celery seeds 
Put zuccini in a 9 x 13 x 2 casserole 
dish. Mix crushed garlic with mayon- 
naise and spread over zucchini slices. 
Bake at 350° F. for 20 minutes. Com- 
bine breadcrumbs and grated cheese and 
scatter mixture over zucchini. Bake for 
another 20 minutes. Serves four. Le 
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Universities 


Fas students who want summer jobs, 
things may pick up. In 1995, that j IS 


University the situation is “very 

gloomy”; Ralph Trask at Memorial 
calls it “bleak’’; Dave Bartlett at Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick foresees “‘the 
worst summer for students in a decade.”’ 
They’re talking about jobs, as colleges 
throughout the Atlantic region dis- 
charge thousands of students this spring 
into an exceptionally tight market. 

Officials with government make- 
work programs for youth—Young 
Canada Works, Youth Job Corps and 
21 others run by the feds alone—say 
they hope to maintain last year’s success 
record, scarcely encouraging news when 
you look at the figures. Of 24,000 
young people (aged 14 to 24) registered 
at Nova Scotia’s Canada Manpower cen- 
tres in 1978, 7,000 got full-time jobs 
and 3,700 were hired for casual labor. 
In New Brunswick, 20,053 registered, 
6,000 found permanent jobs and 2,000 
casual or part-time. Newfoundland reg- 
istered 14,687 students and found full- 
time work for 3 818, part-time for 876; 
and in Prince Edward Island 4,140 
students registered for work with 1 613 
finding full-time and 666 casual jobs. 

Statistics don’t tell the whole story, 
since Manpower data do not sort out 


T: Jim Healy of St. Francis Xavier 
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those who got more than one job or 
account for those who didn’t register. 


But the message is clear: Even if em- 
ployment programs can hold the line, 
which isn’t certain, more than half the 
students who hit the streets this spring 
won't find jobs—at a time when propos- 
ed changes in unemployment insurance 
regulations and looming tuition fee in- 
creases darken the picture. 

ow are the students coping? 

Brenda Morrissey, 21, of North 
River, Nfld., could graduate from Mem- 
orial this month with a B.A., $5,000 in 
student loan debts and no prospects 
except climbing back into her Irving 
Girl uniform. It was the only job Man- 
power could suggest in Newfoundland. 
“Tve had enough of that,” she says. 
She was an Irving Girl gas-pumper for 
two years. Last summer she stayed in 
St. John’s and worked 11 weeks at jobs 
ranging from telephone operator to 
domestic drudge. There are no jobs to 
be had at home. Her solution: Pack a 
bag full of hope and head for Alberta. 


; Aware that Albertans aren’t entirely 


happy about easterners invading their 
province, she says, “If Newfoundland 
was better off, they’d be here.” She 
doesn’t want to leave but “I owe too 


Lean pickings down at Manpower 


much money.” She'll be following in 
her father’s footsteps. “He spent his life 
leaving, working in Churchill Falls and 
in Quebec,” and, like him, she hopes to 
return, perhaps as a social worker. Three 
brothers and two sisters won’t follow 
her to college. They don’t like the cost- 
benefit comparison. Another brother 
graduates from university this spring 
but, after working a year, he’ll head for 
the priesthood. There, she says, “He’ll 
have no problem getting a job.” 

Marlene Langelaan, 20, dairy farm- 
er’s daughter from Salisbury, N.B., has 
a year to go before graduating in com- 
puter science from University of New 
Brunswick. She must land a job in com- 
puter work this summer to improve her 
chance of employment on graduation. 
She’s putting herself through college 
with student loans. Although those 
amounted to $2,220 with bursary this 
year, they didn’t cover expenses. She 
hopes to get the computer-science job 
she held last year with the New Bruns- 
wick Housing Corporation but the 
government hasn’t decided whether the 
corporation will fund summer student 
employment. If that job evaporates, 
she'll take anything. “I’m really scared. 
I know there aren’t going to be enough 
jobs this summer...the situation on the 
north shore is even worse.” In all of 
Salisbury, she speculates, there are only 
about three summer jobs; going home 
for work is out of the question. 
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Lowell Parkman, 18, a student with 
connections, graduates in June from 
Charlottetown’s Colonel Gray High 
School. He’s headed for University of 
Prince Edward Island to get a teaching 
degree in physical education and ex- 
pects to be in top shape for enrolment 
after a summer working for the Depart- 
ment of Highways. The job pays be- 
tween $150 and $160 a week. He’s 
never had any trouble getting work. 
““T just get jobs with my friends. They’re 
working and they get me on.” 


Laken prospects would make most 
students jealous. As jobs get scarcer, 
university educations get more expen- 
sive, and money doesn’t go as far. 
“You used to be able to get by with 
$2,700,” Langelaan says. ““Now you 
need $3,500 to get through the year.” 
Dalhousie University anticipates the 
highest increase in tuition fees this fall, 
the result of a mere 5.5% increase the 
provincial government imposed on uni- 
versity spending. New Brunswick will 
come through with. an 8.6% increase, 
the Island 8.75%. In Newfoundland, 
provincial election prospects will prob- 
ably keep tuition fees down. But, says 
Ralph Trask of Memorial, “Look out 
after the election.” 

Some universities predict enrolment 
declines this fall as hard-pressed stu- 
dents—especially from Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton and northern New Bruns- 
wick—drop out. And the effect may be 
far reaching. Dalhousie labor economist 
Lars Osberg sees a loss of entrepreneurs 
which will perpetuate the Atlantic pro- 
vinces’ have-not status. As youth unem- 
ployment worsens, says Saint Mary’s 
University sociologist Dr. Dan Mac- 
Innes, the Atlantic provinces may see 
more of its youth in bars: “‘Dope is too 
expensive. Go to the taverns, that’s 
where they all are in the daytime.” 

Forecasts show no improvement in 
youth unemployment statistics until 
1995. Not surprisingly, more students 
are becoming reluctant to leave home. 
MacInnes says many more 21-year-olds 
are still home with parents than was the 
case in the Sixties. Is a whole generation 
of idle young waiting to go off, like a 
time bomb? “I can’t see how they are 
going to lock this generation out for- 
ever,” he says. — Betsy Chambers 
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ACRO Fundy Services Ltd. 
Ahlstrom Canada Limited 
Alcan Building Products Ltd. 
Allister Buying Office Ltd. 
Andres Wines (Atlantic) Ltd. 
Assomption Mutual Life 
Atlantic Frame Makers 

Atlantic Industries (N.B.) Ltd. 
Atlantic Systematic Envelopes 
Atlantic Speedy Propane Ltd. 
Atlantic Wholesalers Ltd. 
Avon Products Limited 
Baxter Dairies Ltd. 

Belrive Sportswear Int'l, Ltd. 
Bolands Limited 

E. B. Allen Foods Limited 

E. C. Boone Limited 

H. W. Brady Limited 
Breakwater Books Ltd. 
Brunswick Lab 

Canada Cement LaFarge 
Canada Envelope Company 
Cadogan Publishing Ltd. 
Central & Eastern Trust 
Chan Food Products Ltd. 
City Thermopane Ltd. 
Classic Photo Services 

CN Marine 

C.N. Taylor & Associates Ltd. 
R. B. Colwell Ltd. 

Co-op Atlantic 

R. L. Crain Limited 

Crosby’ Molasses Ltd. 
Curran & Briggs Limited 


Continental Group of Canada Ltd. 


Day-Nite Neon Signs Ltd. 

Mr. John Davergne 

Dominion Stores Limited 
Dover Mills Limited 

Eastern Bakeries Limited 
Eastern Paper Products Ltd. 
Eastern Provincial Airways 
Eatons 

Enheat Limited 

Finest of Atlantic Canada Ltd. 
Ganong Bros. Limited 

M. W. Graves & Company Limited 
Havelock Lime Works Limited 
H. B. Industries Limited 
Hostess Food Producis Limited 
Hub Radiator Manufacturing Limited 
T. M. Humes & Associates Ltd. 
|.M.O. Foods Limited 

Irving Oil Limited 

Karnes Kitchens Limited 

Mr. Sterling Kelloway 

Kent Homes Limited 

Kerr Controls Limited 

Kinlock Poultry Farms Inc. 
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Job creation 
through self-help 
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THE PLACE on South Street 


5161-5165 SOUTH STREET 
(opposite Hotel Nova Scotian) 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Ss. Fashions 


423-4978 


European Shoes 
5161 South Street 


423-1535 


Thank you. 


K-Mart Canada Limited 

La Salle Confections Limited 
Lawson Graphics Limited 

Lynk Electric 

Lundrigan’s Limited 

MacGregor Industries Ltd. 
Margaree Window & Door Frames Ltd. 
Maritime Beverages Ltd. 
Maritime Builders Ltd. 

Maritime Paper Products Ltd. 
Maritime Life Assurance Co. 
Metropolitan Stores of Canada 
MFM Industries Ltd. 

Micro Limited 

Midland Transport Group 
Miramichi Web Ltd. 

MMH Prefab Limited 
Moosehead Breweries Ltd. 

J. E. Morse & Co. Ltd. 

Mother's Own Bakeries Ltd. 
Nadeau Poultry Farm Ltd. 
National Art Works (1978) Ltd. 
National Sea Products Ltd. 
Nelson Monuments Ltd. 

New Brunswick Wire Fence Ltd. 
Newfoundland Containers Lines Limited 
Nfld. Margarine Co. Ltd. 

Nfld. Telephone Co. 

H. B. Nickerson & Sons Ltd. 
Northumberland Chemicals Ltd. 
Oland Breweries Ltd. 

P. C. O'Driscoll Ltd. 

Pizza Delight Corporation 
Polymer International N.S. Ltd. 
Provincial Bank of Canada 
Purity Factories Ltd. 

Q. C. Containers Ltd. 
Rudderham Limited 

Saunders Howell Manufacturing 
Scotian Gold Co-op Ltd. 
Schurman Limited 

Simmons Limited 

Simpson Sears Limited 

Smith Craft 

Sparkling Springs Water Ltd. 
Standard Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Stanfield’s Limited 

Starr Manufacturing Ltd. 
Stokely-Van Camp of Canada Limited 
Sussex Poultry 

Truefoam Limited 

Venoits Footwear 

Volvo Canada Limited 

VRC Computers Limited 

Willett Fruit Co. Ltd. 

Earl Whynot & Associates Ltd. 
Wallken Enterprises Limited 
Wear Well Garments Limited 
Zellers Atlantic Region 


5163 South Street 


Under Twenty 


Look out, Kreskin. Beware, Reveen. 


It’s teen-aged heart-throb, Jo Landry | 


s far as Hants County Rural High 
School student Wayne Phillips was 
concerned, it was nobody’s busi- 
ness that he’d put his car in a ditch one 
night in late January. But when he met 
mind-reader Joseph Landry at _ the 
school winter carnival a week later, 
everyone soon found out. Jo, a 17-year- 
old grade 10 dropout with a brain like 
an all-frequency telepathic receiver, 
knew in a split second what Wayne had 
written on a piece of paper after coming 
up on the auditorium stage. ““Has it to 
do with a car?” asked Jo. “Yes,” said 
Wayne, and Jo said, “You put it in a 
ditch.” 

It was routine for a self-taught 
upstart who tells you he'll be a better 
mentalist than Kreskin, a better hyp- 
notist than Reveen and maybe a better 
escape artist than Houdini. He’s alleged- 
ly hynotized more than 50 people at 
a time, munched on razor blades (and 
been badly cut), slipped out of a strait- 
jacket in jig-time and bent metal with 
others’ thought waves. Kathy Kerr, 
chairman of the Truro winter carnival 
committee recalls sitting in an audience 
with a hypnotized girl on her lap. Jo 
told the girl her “boy friend’ was 
making advances. “Next thing,” said 
Kathy, “‘she slapped me.” 

Jo says it’s not unusual for people 
to find metal in their homes bent, brok- 
en or fused after they attend his show. 
He says he doesn’t bend the metal, but 
energizes the minds of paying custom- 
ers. He claims an African doctor ener- 
gized his when he was 7%: “I was a 
patient in the Izaak Walton Killam 
Children’s Hospital in Halifax with 
severe rheumatoid arthritis. I had an 
operation and they told me I wouldn’t 
walk for a few months, if ever. But only 
a few minutes after the operation I 
decided I’d get up and walk. And I did.” 
The wide-eyed boy had taken the doctor 
literally when he told him “You can do 
anything if you put your mind to it.” 
After that, like Alice in Wonderland, 
he became “‘curiouser and curiouser” 
about what the mind could do. 

Jo’s Cape Breton-born father Vince, 
a pipefitting inspector who moved to 
the Saint John suburb of Quispamsis 
during construction of the Irving refin- 
ery expansion, and his Halifax-born 
mother, Barbara, thought Jo’s offbeat 
pursuits were child’s play. “At first we 
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didn’t realize what was happening ex- 
cept that he was getting better and he 
had one heck of a strong will,’ says 
Vince. “I guess we really sold him short 
until he was nearly 15.” That was in 
the spring of 1977. 

When the refinery expansion job 
ended, Vince tried to support Barb, Jo 
and little brother J.P. on commission 
sales from promotional trinkets. Jo, 
amateurish and unknown, needed a 
manager but when Vince devoted him- 
self to the task, his own meagre in- 
come plunged. He developed a great 
disappearing act too. ““Travel expenses, 
clothes and props ate up just about 
anything Jo earned—I got into a deep 
financial bind.” With creditors buzzing 
all around their mobile home, the 
Landrys moved on to Dartmouth last 
August and Jo’s career took off. “I 
earn at least $1,000 per show now,” 
he says, “and I’ve been doing two or 
three a week in Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island 
since last fall.”’ 


ecent performances are a far cry 

from his unrefined earlier displays. 
One 1977 show in Sussex mixed a 
hodge-podge of mind-reading, escape 
and dimestore illusions, with juvenile 
homilies that he had recited to the First 
Wolf Cub Pack of Hammond River, of 
which he was deputy leader. The editor 
of a St. Stephen, N.B. weekly was so 
unimpressed with a local show that he 
attacked Vince as a swindler and Jo as 
a fraud, then followed up with a lengthy 
diatribe against the family by a jealous 


Landry: A self-taught upstart 
maybe better than Houdini 
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Saint John rival. Jo dropped the bunny- 
in-the-hat stuff and in January, 1978, 
replaced it with hypnosis. The switch 
came at an exclusive Saturday night 
gathering in the plush Saint John area 
Riverside Golf and Country Club. 
“Few hypnotists play Las Vegas because 
they say you can’t hypnotize someone 
who’s been drinking. Well, I know I 
can,” says Jo. He says he put some 
people under who'd been to the bar that 
night. But not all audiences are im- 
pressed. In Corner Brook, Nfld., callers 
to announcer Alex J. Walling’s open-line 
radio show on CFCB were generally 
disappointed with Jo’s performance 
there last year. Walling thinks Jo over- 
sold himself: “His showmanship doesn’t 
compare with someone like Reveen.” 


oug Fawthrop, Jo’s new Halifax- 
Dove manager, admits the kid still 
has a lot to learn. “Jo has to develop 
his on-stage presence. I don’t want him 
to get too big until that’s developed. 
The bigger you are the harder you fall.” 
So Fawthrop plans to go slow, playing 
the smaller communities, smoothing out 
the rough edges, before going after the 
big bucks. He says Jo’s talent is awe- 
some: “I do not understand how he 
does it. All I know is that he has a tre- 
mendous effect on the audience. It’s 
hard to comprehend his abilities. Jo 
doesn’t even know his own powers.” 

Jo does know he’s not perfect, 
that his mind-reading batting-average 
hovers around .667 and that not all 
subjects can be put into a trance. He 
also knows he must complete his 
schooling—the .demands of showbiz 
forced him out of Kennebecasis Valley 
High in Quispamsis. He was a good 
student, even though he missed days 
on end, and had promised his teacher 
he wouldn’t mind-read answers to exam 
questions. He now studies by corres- 
pondence and so does 10-year-old 
J.P. who often works as his stage 
assistant. 

A few years ago Jo’s idea of fun 
was to talk soothingly to a flower for 
a couple of. hours after dark until it 
opened up. Now he wouldn’t mind 
spending that time with other fragrant 
life-forms. Although he’s slight, with 
fine, almost feminine features, Jo’s 
become something of a teen heart- 
throb in the Atlantic provinces. Girls 
want his autograph. They send him 
forty letters a day; a 14-year-old even 
propositioned him. “‘My career does put 
a cramp on my social life,” he says, 
realizing that public adulation is some- 
thing he’ll have to live with if he be- 
comes a bigger name. There'll be no 
magic escape from that. — Jon Everett 
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Night Life 


Sydney clubs: The jukebox is playing 
but the stars are all in Halifax 


icture yourself in Sydney on a Saturday night. Perhaps | celebration he’s been known to perform a sword dance for 


Pp: in town on business or for a visit, and you’re 
wondering where to go for some nighttime entertainment. 
Or perhaps you live here and you’re looking for somewhere to 
celebrate a big event. In either case you’re up against the Cape 
Breton paradox: Sydney’s after-dark scene suffers from a 
scarcity of live entertainment. This, on an island which prob- 
ably produces more musicians per capita than Nashville. 

Many blame the Byzantine maze of regulations under the 
provincial Liquor Licensing Act. Most places featuring live 
music in Cape Breton operate under the official fiction that 
they’re private clubs, open only to members and invited 
guests. The licensing board turns a blind eye to the member- 
ship requirement but regulates things like size, advertising and 
open hours so that revenues 
are small and clubs can’t 
afford to pay for live enter- 
tainment. Contrast this with 
the situation at Halifax’s 
most popular show bar, the 
Misty Moon. Of the five 
groups who play there regu- 
larly, three—Minglewood, 
Sam Moon and Buddy and 
the Boys—are based in Cape 
Breton. But the Misty Moon 
keeps cabaret hours: Seven 
days a week until 3:30 a.m., 
with seating capacity at least 
three times the size of the 
largest Cape Breton club. It 
can afford to pay musicians. 
“Seven guys make their living 
from this band,” says Leon 
Dubinsky of Buddy and the 
Boys. During the Christmas 
break last year Buddy packed 
the College of Cape Breton 
Pub for a week, but grossed 
only slightly more than it can 
make in a single Saturday 
night at the Misty Moon. 

The College of Cape 
Breton Pub on Pitt St. (but 
moving to the old Wright’s building on Charlotte) is the best 
known of the private clubs where the infrequent home stands 
of local bands occur. It actually operates under a “‘special 
premises” licence held by the college, which runs a bookstore 
in the same building. The decor is Sixties collegiate-tacky, with 
heavy reliance on fishnets and wooden barrels. But sooner or 
later, all of Cape Breton’s best rock and folk performers make 
it here. Since it opens in the late morning for lunch, it also 
serves as a gathering place for the island’s intellectual and 
social activist set. 

Across town on Victoria Road, another good bet carries 
the unlikely name of the Whitney Pier Athletic Club. There 
you're greeted at the door by rotund, 67-year-old Fred Tom- 
mie, whose Old World air is enhanced by a close-cropped 
mustache, and white-fringed bald pate. In rare moments of 
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Fred Tommie of Whitney Pier Athletic Club. It prefers rock 


club members. Tommie once sponsored boxers and baseball 
teams, and the club displays a framed photograph of the five 
teams that made up the semi-pro Cape Breton Colliery 
League. Unlike the folk-oriented Pub, its entertainment leans 
toward rock groups like Minglewood, Buddy and the Boys, 
Scarab, the Johnny Edmunds Band, Road and Sam Moon. 
Also unlike the Pub, dancing is a regular feature but the 
seating capacity—less than 100—and other restrictions make 
the club’s future uncertain. 

At the West Indian Cricket Club, the pressures have 
cancelled live entertainment entirely. Founded in 1951 by 
Leonard Arthur, a West Indian who immigrated to Whitney 
Pier to work at the steel plant, the club once boasted the 
. most consistent offering of 
= musical entertainment avail- 
‘Zable on the island. Like 
2 Fred Tommie, Arthur was 
the patron of an athletic 
club, in this case a cricket 
team that formed part of a 
league operating within in- 
dustrial Cape Breton’s immi- 
grant community. The 
drinking establishment that 
survives today was an out- 
growth of the cricket team. 
Not a few Cape Breton 
musicians recall whiling a- 
way evening after evening in 
their teens and _ twenties 
soaking up the seedy, smo- 
ky atmosphere at Arthur’s 
place. Tucked against the 
overpass that separates 
Whitney Pier from Sydney, 
in a district known as 
the Coke Ovens, the West 
Indian Club remains a pleas- 
ant and friendly place to 
pass an evening sipping beer. 
Fewer than a dozen tables 
are scattered about the 
small, L-shaped room. A 
dart board hangs on one wall, alongside two chalk boards 
marked, “Home” and “Visitors.” The predominantly black 
crowd is animated but not boisterous. Arthur’s son, Everett, 
maintains what might be the best juke box in Sydney. 

Outside the private clubs, your choice of entertainment 
in Sydney is depressingly limited. The motel lounges —the 
Clachan at the Holiday Inn and the Tara at the Isle Roy- 
ale—do a brisk trade with salesmen and brassy blondes. At 
the popular Bonnie Prince Tavern, conversational din com- 
petes with a blaring juke box, and the gymnasium-like room 
is filled with bodies, formica and noise. An older working- 
class crowd frequents the smaller Steel City Tavern. 

Perhaps the lead singer for one of the city’s best known 
bands summed it up best: “When I’m in Sydney and I want 
entertainment, I go see some friends.’’— Parker Barss Donham 
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Harrington: Hitting the road to shed a “‘fizzy”’ image 


hen Newfoundland singer-songwrit- 

er Beth Harrington hits the road for 
a major tour back home this fall, she 
may finally change the minds of fellow 
Newfoundlanders who think of her ex- 
clusively as “the Coca-Cola girl.” Her 
long-running TV commercial for Coke 
actually came long after her career 
started with a musical group called The 
Sanderlings. In 1970 they scored the 
highest audience appreciation index in 
the history of CBC’s “Tommy Hunter 
Show” and Harrington was off and run- 
ning. She picked up a music degree from 
Berklee College in Boston, appeared on 
TV in Newfoundland, then headed for 
Toronto and “started hoofing around, 
trying to drum up interest in my 
music.”’ Coca-Cola gave her a contract 
but Harrington wanted more time for 
song writing. One of her songs, “Just 
To Be Alone With You” was Canada’s 
official entry in last year’s Pacific Song 
Contest and won a best performer 
award for singer Gloria Kaye and a trip 
to New Zealand for the composer. 
Now living in Halifax with her law 
student husband, Barry Ryan, Harring- 
ton is writing material for CBC’s “‘Can- 
adian Express” as well as John Allen 
Cameron’s new TV show, and getting 
ready for the debut of her new, non- 
fizzy image. 
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1 | ae TV viewers will 
recall that when Mich- 
ael Anthony gave ordinary 
people a million dollars, 
the recipients usually end- 
ed up suffering. Not so for 
Cape Breton Islander John 
Currie, first Maritime $1- 
million winner in the Pro- 
vincial lottery. Three 
months later, Currie, 31, 
his wife Margaret and 
their two daughters live in 
a big new house in a pricey 
suburb of Sydney. Two 
new cars and a plush 
camper van decorate their 
driveway. Currie quit his 
job as a potato-chip sales- 
man, and Margaret no 
longer works as a bank 
teller. A lawyer and an 
accountant are handling 
the bonanza and examin- 
ing investment prospects. 
“All in all,” John says, 
“it’s really nice.” If the 
Curries have a misgiving it 
lies in unwanted publicity. 
Strangers have bombarded 
them with requests for 
handouts, and their new 
unlisted number has succeeded mainly 
in transferring crank calls to Margaret’s 
mother. Still, they feel the experience 
has helped them identify their real 
friends. Most handout-seekers have been 
disappointed. If you’re looking for 
financial help, don’t call John Currie. 
He probably won’t call you either. 
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Tenor Murdock has home-town groupies 


Re stars have their groupies, opera 
stars their claques. But tenor Ronald 
Murdock’s got something different: A 
clutch of old girl friends who faithfully 
show up every time he plays Halifax. It 
adds a little spice to each tour for the 
New Glasgow-born, London-based sing- 
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er who studied music at Mount Allison 
University before moving on to Mont- 
real, Switzerland and England. Murdock 
loves London (“It’s great to be there— 
even though the strikes, weather and 
such are a trial.) Maybe it has some- 
thing to do with the reviews he gets in 
papers like the Sunday Times which 
recently praised his “movingly expres- 
sive tenor timbre, faultless enunciation 
and musical intelligence.” Following his 
Canadian tour, the much-travelled singer 
will take it fairly easy this summer 
before taking part in the world premiere 
of a new work by British composer 
Janet Beat in Glasgow this fall. Old 
flames will have to wait for his next trip 
home—and maybe resign themselves to 
the facts of life: This year their favorite 
tenor brought his wife and son along. 


Prowse: Back on the farm after political splash 


enneth Prowse, 72, a one-armed 
farmer is quietly tending his vege- 
table garden near Deer Lake, Nfld., 
these days, and remembering his mo- 
ment of outrageous fame at the Tory 
leadership convention in St. John’s last 
March. Prowse’s previous claim to fame 
lay in his vigorous letters to local 
newspapers but, at the convention, he 
shocked delegates not just by declaring 
himself a candidate (no one voted for 
him), but also by shuffling up to the 
podium in shabby clothes and ripping 
into the administration of retiring 
premier Frank Moores. Moores, he said, 
had left the province in “‘a mess.” While 
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loyal Tories booed, Prowse looked over 
government leaders in the front aisles 
and declared, ““The people of the 
province didn’t elect you to rob them.” 
Back on the farm, he says, “I’m not the 
least bit sorry. [ll try it again some 
other time.” Actually, he says, “We 


_need a fourth party to clean things up 
here in Newfoundland.” Maybe he'll 
_ start it himself. After all, he’s six years 
_ younger than Smallwood. 


Corelli: 


he ambitiously named Global Tele- 

vision Network, which can be seen 
only in Ontario, is losing one of its news 
anchors: Moncton native Rae Corelli. 
The 51-year-old reporter, who jumped 
to television from The Toronto Star in 
1977, has decided to quit his $60,000- 
plus job at the end of June. Why? To 
write a novel. “I’m not mad at anyone,” 
Corelli growled in making the announce- 
ment. Global’s late news, which Corelli 
reads, has been struggling ever since it 
moved to 11 p.m. and went head-on 
against the CBC and CTV national news- 
casts. His departure will send Global 
news vice-president Bill Cunningham, 
also from Moncton, on a search for 
another “blue-collar Walter Cronkite.” 


Still aboard at Global news: Early an- 
_chorman Peter Trueman, son of former 


_ University of New Brunswick president 
Dr. 
should have been called 


A.W. Trueman. Maybe Global 


“NB-TV.”’ 


ancy White, the satiric singer, may be 

the Island’s best-known Nancy 
White, but she’s not its most athletic 
Nancy White. That distinction belongs 
to a 19-year-old speed skater from 
Montague. As an Island pastime, speed 
skating scarcely ranks with lobster sup- 
pers or going to harness races, but some- 
how this other Nancy White has emerg- 
ed as one of Canada’s hottest speed 
skating prospects. During three memor- 
able weeks last winter, she grabbed 
14 medals: Five at the Canada Winter 
Games (including a gold), four at the 
Canadian championships, five more at 
the North American championships. 
Now, she’s starting her “easy” training 
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to get in shape to try out for Canada’s 
Olympic team in December. She gets up 
at 5 a.m. for hour-long workouts but, 
by November, she'll be doing three 
sessions a day, six days a week. She’ll 
cram into this schedule a summer of 
golf, as well. If she’s the fastest Islander 
on ice, she’s also no slouch on a golf 
course. She’s played for the Island in 
several national tournaments, and has 
clearly made a name for herself. 
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Tuck: The Island’s own clergyman-cartoonist 


n element of spice in the largely 

flavorless pudding of Island print 
journalism is the work of political car- 
toonist “R.C. Tuck’’ in the Summerside 
Journal-Pioneer and the weekly Monta- 
gue Eastern Graphic. In real life, he’s 
the Rev. Robert Tuck of Charlotte- 
town, Canon of St. Peter’s and ranking 
member of the Anglican hierarchy. 
Whether or not Tuck is Canada’s only 
clergyman-cartoonist, he comes by both 
vocations honestly. A native of Bridge- 
water, N.S., who was ordained in 754, 
his grandfather was the rector at Ma- 
hone Bay, N.S., and a young brother of 
painter Robert Harris. Robert did the 
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famous job on the Fathers of Confeder- 
ation. Tuck’s first employment was as 
sports editor of the Dalhousie Gazette. 
His congregation never objects to his 
cartooning and, anyway, he feels “‘the 
priesthood can use almost any skill 
except a burglar’s.” Of his victims, 
former Premier Campbell is “just a 
beautiful man and a good sport”’ while 
Lieutenant-Governor Gordon Bennett 
“always wants the originals.” 


hen Cirque Alexander heads north 

as the only Maritime company tak- 
ing part in ““The Greatest Little Travel- 
ling Super Show for Young Audiences” 
this month, they'll be back where it all 
began. Anita Couvrette, 26, and Paul 
Hooson, 30, the Nova Scotia-based 
clown duo met three years ago in the 
Yukon. Short of money for a visit to 
Newfoundland, they decided to make it 
a clowning holiday and the act was 
born. Anita styled her Clown Officer 
O‘Sneeley after a Keystone Kop. Paul, 
who’s studied with Marcel Marceau, 
became Alexander, a white-faced mime. 
Isolated communities are no strangers to 
them: Anita’s home town near Sudbury 
boasts a population of 64. “When I was 
growing up I never saw live entertain- 
ment,” she says. “I would have been 
delighted to see clowns _ parading 
through town.” They love playing the 
tiny communities: ““They have more 
imagination.” City slickers are often 
sourpusses. “Toronto is the hardest 
place to perform.” After hitting 12 
centres in 13 days in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories the couple will 
settle in Vancouver and look for a 


manager to relieve Anita of business 
responsibilities. They’d like to make it 
big, she says. How big? “Well, I don’t 
know if I want to be as famous as 
Re 


Mork.” 


Clown Officer O’Sneeley and friend Alexander head back north 


“Anne 


Show Business 


isn't the only attraction at 


the Charlottetown Festival. Honest 


ometimes it’s hard to convince 

people the Charlottetown Summer 

Festival is more than just Anne of 
Green Gables. But that’s the price of 
success. This year—the 15th anniversary 
for the theatre, art gallery and museum 
complex called Confederation Centre— 
festival organizers are counting on some- 
thing old (not just Anne), something 
new and possibly a third stage to draw 
summer crowds to the only theatre 
devoted solely to the performance of 
original Canadian musicals. 

With opening night just over a 
month away, the Festival is on a 
smoother course than it was this time 
last year. Problems dogged the summer 
of ’78. Labor disputes early in the sea- 
son almost cancelled the world premiere 
of Windsor, the musical based on King 
Edward VIII’s abdication for the 
woman he loved. Then in mid-summer, 
executive producer Don Grant resigned. 
Plans for this season’s festival remained 
up in the air until mid-February when 
management simultaneously announced 
its lineup of plays and the appointment 
of William Hancox as deputy executive 
director of the Centre. 

Hancox, until recently publisher of 
the Charlottetown daily newspaper, the 
Guardian-Patriot, seems a_ popular 
choice for the job. He’ll assume full- 
time duties on the retirement of the 
current executive director, Hugh Pal- 
mer, in September. The position calls 
for someone with public ‘relations flair 
and on that score Hancox has the 
credentials. An avid theatre-goer, he 
helped organize the Centre’s 1977 
national fund-raising campaign and 
created the Festival Sweepstakes, an 
evening of harness racing held annually 
at the Charlottetown Driving Park, with 
all the proceeds going to the Centre. 
He’ll have about four months to learn 
the ropes before taking over the full- 
time post. 


hile Hancox is looking and learn- 

ing, the Festival will be playing a 
season dictated at least partly by finan- 
cial constraints. On June 21 there’s 
the premiere of On a Summer’s Night, 
a modern setting of the dream sequenc- 
es from Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, by composer-writer 
Jim Betts. It’s the only new production 
slated for the main stage. To fill out the 
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repertoire, artistic director Alan Lund is 
bringing back Les Feux Follets,a show- 
case of traditional Canadian music and 
dance featuring the work of Gordon 
Lightfoot and John Fenwick, a former 
musical director of the Centre. And, of 
course, there'll be Anne, the hardy 
perennial and financial backbone of the 
season. There’s not much doubt it will 
continue to draw fans from all over the 
world. Last summer, 30 Japanese stu- 
dents (Anne is on their school cur- 
riculum) came to Charlottetown for 
opening night and brought along a doc- 
umentary film crew which happily re- 
corded a rapturous backstage meeting 
between actors and audience. 


e of last year’s successes was the 

Second Stage, a licensed cabaret in 
the old Capital movie theatre adjacent 
to the Fathers of Confederation build- 
ing. Its cosy atmosphere (80-100 
capacity) provides just the right setting 
for mini-musicals and revues. There’s 
bar service before curtain and during 
intermission. Admission costs $6.00. 
Last summer, Fight to the Bar by Joey 
Miller and Stephen Witkin played to 
SRO audiences and it’s back this year 
with some cast changes. There'll also be 
a new show called The Family Way, a 
spoof on family situations, with words 
and music by Janelle Hutchison and 
Bob Ashley. Miller and Witkin plan to 
improvise with actors in a workshop to 
hone a play called Ye Gods (Greek, that 
is) for the main theatre’s 1980 lineup. 
There’s also speculation about a third 
stage although when, where and how it 
will appear wasn’t clear in April. Second 
Stage faces a shift of location after 


Les Feux Follets: Old favorites in music and Sance 


this season if the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs goes ahead with plans to put 
up a new building beside the theatre. 

All scheduled shows on the main 
stage run Monday to Saturday with 
special performances on Sundays by 
acts such as Valdy, the Good Brothers, 
John Allen Cameron, Angele Arsenault 
and Maple Sugar. By night the Centre’s 
courtyard café becomes a_ licensed 
lounge where you can cool off after 
a lazy Island summer day and mingle 
with the Festival actors. If you plan to 
visit, allow time for the sometimes 
horrendous ferry lineups and make sure 
you reserve tickets for the shows you 
want to see. Anne matinees and even- 
ing shows get snapped up from the 
minute the box-office opens. Tickets 
for the 1100-seat main stage go from 
$3.00 to $9.00 with special rates for 
senior citizens and children. The three 
shows in the schedule run in repertory 
from June 25 to Sept. 1. As Don 
Harron and Norman Campbell wrote in 
a song from Anne, “Why ain’t it always 
summer?”’ — Deborah Allen 
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Hancox: Popular choice for big job 
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Lumberjacks: 
Hard old times 


Donald MacKay,The Lumberjacks, 
McGraw Hill-Ryerson, $19.95 


There were 15 or 20 in the camp; 
the bunks were muzzle loaders, two 
men to each bunk. Their food was salt 
pork and beans and bread and treacle 
pies made of molasses and a few cook- 
ies. They had steaks as tough as leather, 
which they cooked in grease in a big 
iron pot. 


T on: were the men who worked 


Canada’s forests, almost forgotten 

by official history in spite of the 
profound effect they had on our dev- 
elopment and economics. Donald 
MacKay’s The Lumberjacks is a long 
overdue remembrance of men who lived 
the adventure of the Canadian woods. 

A native Nova Scotian, MacKay was 
born in Portapique, Colchester County, 
in a province best known for its fishery 
but even now more than 80% covered 
by forest. As a youth, he worked in the 
woods; later, he graduated in literature 
and political science from Dalhousie 
University and went on to a long career 
in journalism. His interest in the forest 
stayed with him. Marriage to a woman 
whose family worked northern Ontar- 
io’s forests for generations helped 
keep the flame alive. 

MacKay resigned as head of United 
Press International to write Zhe Lum- 
berjacks. It’s a fascinating effort, a 
weaving together of personal interviews, 
history, legends, photographs, sketches 
and songs to give us a real glimpse of the 
colorful characters who did so much to 
build Canada. He covers all aspects of a 
_lumberjack’s existence, from the work 
he did to the food he ate, and arranges 
them in sections supported by personal 
accounts. We read about Joe Montfer- 
rand (also celebrated in song by Stomp- 
in’ Tom Conners) who may have been 
the inspiration for the legends of 
Paul Bunyan; about the raftsmen who 
risked their lives to bring timber down 
the rivers; about the timber cruisers, the 
axemen, the teamsters, the cooks and 
the union organizers. We read about 
what life was like in the lumber camps, 
about the Saturday night visits to the 
towns, and about the migrant workers. 

Life was not easy. Up at four in 
the morning, cutting trees all day with 
axes and bucksaws, never washing, 
isolated from civilization for months at 
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wheat flour, 


Books 


a time, the lumberjacks were a tough 
breed, strong, honest and generally 
healthy. They were also skillful. An 
axeman could drive a stake into the 
ground 30 feet from a tree he was 
about to fell, and hit the stake with the 
tree’s trunk when it came down. 

Such work, from dawn to dark, 
day after day, was gruelling. Many 
couldn’t handle it and gave up; the ones 
who could grew strong and developed 
prodigious appetites. The food they 
had was sometimes poor and sometimes 
good, depending on the camp owner, 
but it was almost always abundant. It 
had to be. In the early 1800s, it consist- 
ed mostly of salt pork, hardtack, dried 
peas, rum and molasses. A century later, 
a Sault Ste. Marie camp “grub list” 
included “potatoes, carrots, beets, cab- 
bage, sauerkraut, cucumber pickles, 
boiled oats, corn meal 


> 


MacKay celebrates the men of the woods 
fresh beef, codfish, pork, raisins, cur- 
rants, apples. prunes, jam, figs, beans, 
barley, tapioca, rice, macaroni, split 
peas, custard, syrup, sugar, corn starch, 
mincemeat and pumpkin pies, tea, 
condensed milk and molasses.” 

The cook was the most important 
man in the camp. Other workers fol- 
lowed a clear pecking order, often dic- 
tated by their jobs: “In the old days... 
teamsters were the elite of the camp, 
often with sleeping quarters of their 
own. This was for two reasons: They’d 
have to get up an hour before breakfast 
to feed and harness the horses, and also, 
after a month of being with the horses, 
and no washing to speak of, they'd 
smell pretty horsey.” 


"Fhe words of the lumberjacks under- 


line the points MacKay makes. 
Using the techniques of the oral histor- 
ian, he sets down their stories just as 
they told them to him. It’s marvellous 
material, of a type often ignored by 
historians. 
Donaid MacKay’s book is not about 
the forest industry as it is today. It’s a 


record of a way of life that might other- 
wise be forgotten. The bonus is that the 
book is also entertaining, Such works 
may do more to help us understand our- 
selves than all the academic tomes put 
together. — Tom Sheppard 


Seal hunt finally bores 


Calvin Coish, Season of the Seal, 
Breakwater Books, $4.95 


here’s probably been more written 
about the annual seal fishery in re- 


cent years than any other aspect of 
Newfoundland life. Meanwhile, New- 
foundland sealers, and most other 
Newfoundlanders, are sick of the whole 
bloody controversy. They wish only 
that the traditional seal fishery could 
carry on with a minimum of publicity. 
Most recent books on the seal fishery 
are the work of enemies of the hunt. 
But Calvin Coish, school counsellor and 
a native of Stag Harbour, Newfound- 
land, has written what he promises in 
the preface of Season of the Seal to be 
an objective and accurate story of both 
the hunt and the protest, inasmuch as 


objectivity is possible. In the rare 
moments where he is opinionated, 
however, Coish is far from  objec- 


tive; he’s obviously pushing the pro- 
sealing side of the story. 


or the most part, he relates facts— 

many of them lifted from the pages 
of newspapers that covered the pro- 
test—and, except in a concise history 
of the hunt in the early parts of the 
book, his bland writing style makes for 
laborious reading. Anyone who has ever 
covered the hunt, anyone who has wit- 
nessed the circus-like atmosphere at St. 
Anthony when reporters and protesters 
gather to fly to the slaughter, knows 
that it’s not usually dull. But Coish’s 
description of the action is almost de- 
void of color. He says he spent three 
years researching Season of the Seal but 
he appears to have done the bulk of the 
work by clipping files. 

Coish has placed people at press 
conferences they did not attend and, 
in one spot, wrongly identifies a sealing- 
vessel skipper. These are minor mistakes 
but they’re noticeable, and they raise 
doubt about the book’s general cred- 
ibility. If Season of the Seal has any 
redeeming quality, it’s that the story is 
now under one cover, as tediously re- 
lated as it is, and students who want to 
write a term paper on the hunt will no 
longer have to dig through mounds of 
newspapers. Coish has done that for 
them. — Bob Wakeham 


Colville. 


Gary Morton's ““The Long Watch.” His prices, one dealer says, “will double every four years”’ 


ratt, Forrestall are fine. 


But what about Morton, Climo, McKay? 


A subjective (what else?) Who’s Who of the rising new realists 


s one gallery director puts it, “The 

big names have been written 

about time and time again. Some- 
one should talk about the new people.” 
The problem is getting directors, cura- 
tors and art dealers to agree on who the 
new leaders are in a style that’s various- 
ly called “realism,” “high realism,” 
“magic realism,’ and, more recently, 
“active realism.” It’s even a problem 
defining the category. But whatever 
individualism an artist brings to realism, 
the result is a pictorial image that’s 
recognized as “real.’’ A house. A cow. A 
window. It’s what the artist gives you, 
plus an interpretive twist that removes 
it from the ordinary and gives it what 
senior realist painter Tom Forrestall 
calls “that something extra.’ Realism’s 
appeal to the public is easier to define, 
and Halifax art dealer R.W. Manuge 
sums it up succinctly: “ Ninety-eight 
percent of all buyers of paintings 
want a picture.” 

The established realist leaders are 
easy to tab. Alex Colville, Tom Forrest- 
all, Christopher and Mary Pratt of New- 
foundland, and Saint John-born Fred 
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Ross. But how do you recognize the 
coming leaders? It’s a matter of talking 
to people and seeing which names get 
mentioned most often. In the Atlantic 
provinces it comes down to three: Gary 
Morton, Lindee Climo, David McKay. A 
Nova Scotian, an Islander and a man 
from New Brunswick. An even spread in 
a field hardly crowded with comers. Of 
course, other names pop up: Newfound- 
landers Scott Goudie, Gerald Squires 
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Morton: “’A bit of that extra something” 


and Sid Butt; Jeffrey Bennett, Hilda 
Woolnough and Gwen Fichaud from the 
Island; New Brunswickers Fred Willer, 
Hertz] Kashetsky, Karl Spital, Marjorie 
Donaldson and Robert Percival; and in 
Nova Scotia, Christopher Gorey, Tom 
Moinet, Susan Gibson, Roger Savage, 
Charlotte Hammond, Leonard Paul, 
Brian Porter, Karl Zimmerman, George 
Walford and Nancy Stevens. But Mor- 
ton, Climo and McKay appear to have 
the edge on the basis of activity since 
last September in three areas: Purchase 
of works for display in permanent 
collections, successful shows (and favor- 
able reviews), and price. 

All three are in private collections. 
Morton is“also in the Nova Scotia Art 
Bank, McKay in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Beaverbrook Gallery in Fred- 
ericton and Climo in the permanent 
collection of the Confederation Centre 
Art Gallery and Museum in Charlotte- 
town. None of the three is in the 
Canada Council Art Bank (though 
Kashetsky, Percival, Stevens, Savage and 
Woolnough are), but that could change 
this fall when the council’s jury comes 
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David McKay and | 
(right) his “Wood ( 
Smoke”: Something | 


to the region to look for new purchases. 

No buyer, public or private, wants 
to tell you what he pays for painti:_.s. 
Guessing at price is just that—guessing, 
and changes often occur very quickly. A 
successful show can add up to 50% to 
an artist’s price. Morton is probably 
most expensive with major paintings 
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more than competence | ¥=2-= 


going in the $2,000 
-range, smaller ones 
at $800-$900, and seri- 
graphs at about $200-$300. 
Manuge describes him as “our 
fastest-selling artist. His prices will 
double every four years.” A major 
painting by Climo could run between 
$1,000-$1,500 and a smaller work 
between $500-$600. McKay’s price 
range is harder to estimate, but prob- 
ably runs close to Climo’s. It’s still a 
long way off the $45,000 a Toronto 
collector paid Manuge last January for 
an Alex Colville. 


he question of recognition opens one 

of the art world’s largest cans of 
worms. Of the established realists, Ross, 
Forrestall and the Pratts are in the 
federally-funded art bank. Surprisingly, 
Colville is not. Yet his work is in Ot- 
tawa’s National Gallery and New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. Some of 
the younger realists are broadening their 
audience too. National Film Board did a 
production on Brian Porter (which he 
later disclaimed); Charlotte Hammond is 
working on a commission for the Bed- 
ford Oceanographic Institute; Roger 
Savage designed a $100 gold coin for 
the Canadian Mint and Lindee Climo 
has been featured recently in Artsatlan- 
tic and Harrowsmith. 

Artists themselves don’t acknow- 
ledge influences readily. But gallery 
curators and directors are convinced 
the school that had a profound effect 
was Mount Allison in Sackville, N.B. 
“Certainly Colville acted as a spring- 
board,” says Moncrieff Williamson, 
director of the Confederation Centre 
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Art Gallery in Charlottetown. Mary 
Sparling, who directs the gallery at 
Mount Saint Vincent University in 
Halifax, concurs. ““The Mount A. School 
was very influential in shaping the real- 
ists in this region.” 

Forrestall talks about it somewhat 
differently. He and the Pratts were 


Lindee Climo (right), and friends: A 
barnyard realist from the Island, and 
(below) her ‘‘Middleton’s Team” 


students there in the mid-Fifties, when 
Colville was on faculty in the fine art 
department. “I suppose I was uncon- 
sciously affected by Colville’s work, but 
one is not always aware of these things 
as they happen.” Asked if his own work 
is now influencing others, he replies 
“Not that ’m aware of, but it’s impos- 
sible to paint without looking at other 
paintings.” Although naming Morton 
and McKay, Forrestall gets back to the 
definition: “‘Good realists have some- 
thing more than just technical 
competence.” 

But do most people see these 
extra qualities? Carol Fraser, former 
acting director at Dalhousie University 
Art Gallery, says probably not. “Real- 
ism is accessible to everyone but only 
at one level. The non-discerning viewer 
looks for recognizable imagery but they 
miss the symbolism, the mystery.” 
While many artists render accurate 
depictions of land, sea and barn, they 
will never be critically successful real- 
ists. But they may earn a living. The 
serious realist, who’s 
= not yet achieved the 
big-league _recogni- 
tion, may have to 
make ends meet by 
working at anything 
from carpentry to 
bus driving. 

— Karen Casselman 
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Oneman’s vision created the Mummers | 


Theatre 


of Nfld. Now, alihe needs is money 


the odds are you'll find Christopher 

Brookes, 35, in a cluttered, plant- 
filled basement room in a turn-of-the- 
century building that the people of 
downtown St. John’s know as the Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union Hall. Chris 
is not a longshoreman. He’s a tall, thin 
man with a bony face, stringy blond 
hair and a dedication to the five-year- 
old Mummers theatre troupe that bor- 
ders on fanaticism. If he’s not a long- 
shoreman, neither are his headquarters a 
longshoremen’s hall. Thanks partly to 
him, the place is one of the finest small 
theatres in Canada. It seats nearly 170 
people and in ’78 sold 27,000 seats for 
events that included 20 concerts and 75 
performances of 13 plays. It was the 
location, too, for 76 meetings, seven 
workshops, four arts and crafts shows, 
and 50 weeks of rehearsals. 

The story of Brookes is the story of 
a man who could not shake his passion 
for a particular kind of drama. In 1970, 
he returned to Newfoundland with a 
theatre degree from the University of 
Michigan. He’s also studied at Simon 
Fraser University and Yale Drama 
School, but now he wanted only to 
clear his mind and raise chickens. Soon, 
however, he was working with Memorial 
University’s extension service, perform- 
ing Punch and Judy shows around the 
province. The rural folk he met and 
Memorial’s commitment to social 
change clicked for him. They gave him a 
mission that has lasted ever since: 
“I wanted to make a theatre company 
that would create shows about social 
issues, and I wanted it to be oriented 
toward community development.” 


Wi his friend Lynn Lunde, he start- 
ed the Mummers Troupe, whose 
tax-deductible parent is the Resource 
Foundation for the Arts. Now, the 
foundation is also a corporate parent 
to the longshoremen’s hall, which it 
bought in ’76 for $80,000 and, with 
help from the feds and the city’s busin- 
ess and labor communities, turned into 
not only a theatre but also a centre for 
meetings ranging from dog-obedience 
classes to yoga sessions. Back in 73, 
however, the Mummers first made news 
by interviewing the people of west-coast 
settlements in and around Gros Morne 
National Park, and then creating for 
them a play that reflected their fears 


N:: or day, weekday or weekend, 
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and frustration over the feds’ park 
plans. It was a kind of guerrilla theatre 
and Brookes, remembering that first 
Mummers success, says, “It actually 
moved the people to go out and do 
something.” 

The Mummers have done other 
plays about other social problems: 
Dying Hard was about silicosis killing 
men at the St. Lawrence fluorspar mine 
and, in Baie Verte, which knew its as- 
bestos mine was causing serious health 
problems, it had particular impact. 


Buchans—a Mining Town traced the 


M. BUCHHEIT 


growth and death of a union. [WA—The 
Newfoundland Loggers Strike of 1959 
told how the International Woodwork- 
ers of America organized the loggers to 
strike, but as Brookes says, “The 
government wiped out the union. It 
was a Clear lesson to other international 
unions to back off and, until the govern- 
ment changed in *72, there were no 
strikes in the province.” 

What’s That Got To Do With The 
Price Of Fish? described the fishing 
industry, Weather Permitting gave a 
glimpse of the north coast of Labra- 
dor, and the Mummers’ most famous 


who turned a longshoremen’s hall into a fine small thea 


production They Club Seals, Don’t 
They? explored the seal-hunt contro- 
versy. Not every play was solemn. 
Brookes feels Newfoundlanders must re- 
discover their own culture, and part of 
it is their humor. “My generation grew 
up with this whole thing about the 
great North American ideal,” he says, 
“and we often felt second-class because 
the important culture was in Ontario.” 
It’s an opinion that might surprise some 
Ontario people but, in any event, the 
Mummers’ The Bard of Prescott Street, 
about a St. John’s street musician, was 
not only light but pure Newfoundland. 
Entertainment, about bingo, was similar. 

The early years were rough. Here 
was a rag-tag hippy group making pol- 
itical statements about Newfoundland. 
“Both the establishment and the crowd 
that went to the Arts and Cultural 


e is.... 


Centre thought we were nutty,” 
Brookes says. “Also dangerous.” But 
the troupe—it included Lynn Lunde, 
Rhonda Payne and Donna Butt, who’s 
now with the Rising Tide company— 
had a tenacity that, in retrospect, is 
remarkable. They won. “The society 
has changed and times have changed,” 
Brookes says. “Now, most Newfound- 
landers know the Mummers, and that 
we do shows about Newfoundland that 
appear to be popular.” 

“His strong point,” Rhonda Payne 
thinks, “‘is that he knows what is going 
to work for an audience.” If he has a 
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weak point, it’s that he doesn’t always 
know what’s going to work for a per- 
former. “Actors need a lot of support 
because they’re putting themselves on 
the line,” Payne adds. “Chris doesn’t do 
that because primarily he’s interested 
in a very specific kind of theatre rather 
than in the actors.” 

The Canada Council recognized a 
surge of indigenous Newfoundland 
theatre in the mid-Seventies by helping 
not only the Mummers but also the 
short-lived Newfoundland Travelling 
Theatre Company and Codco, with its 
unique humor. In ’78 the Council gave 
the Mummers $46,000 but, down at the 
longshoremen’s hall, times remained 
hard. Though the province gives $4,000 
to the hall, and the city kicks in $1,000, 
Newfoundland’s director of cultural 
affairs, John Perlin, says he now has 
only enough money to help such ama- 
teur outfits as the Folk Arts Council. 
So far as municipal support for the arts 
goes, St. John’s may well be the stingi- 
est city in Canada. 

“In another few weeks,” Brookes 
complained recently, “the Canada 
Council will cut back the Resource 
Foundation for the Arts. Everyone in 
the arts should be out there trying to 


_..Christopher Brookes. He keeps his dream 


do something together because they’re 
all having the same financial difficulties. 
The Mummers, Rising Tide, the St. 
John’s Symphony and everyone else in 
the arts should. be developing a collect- 
ive arts’ awareness campaign. Pulling 
together is the only way. Instead, every- 
one is fighting for their own skin.” 
That, of course, was the idea behind 
many of his productions, too: To raise 
consciousness and thereby get people 
working together. The only thing that 
seems sure this spring is that, if Brookes 
fails, it'll not be for lack of fighting. 

— Susan Sherk 
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He will tell you the self-propelled Jari Sickle 
Mower starts where other mowers 
Cuts grass, weeds and brush up to 1%/g” thick. 
It's designed to take rocks, wire and other 
foreign objects in stride without danger to the 


ASK A JARI OWNER 


leave off. 


__ operator, bystanders or the machine. 
a *% Floating sickle bars ranging from 
a % 32’ - 44” makes Jari ideal for: 


CEASA, 


‘ 


he Orchards Lanes 
Fencelines Acreages 
Hillsides Windbreaks 
Ditches Waterways 


Around Gardens & Buildings 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


MacLEOD EQUIPMENT LTD. 


Atlantic Canada’s Largest 


36 Fielding Avenue, Dartmouth Industrial Park, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia — Phone 902-469-9361 


Let it be known that Woodcraft 


Ltd. of the Prospect Road ee riatiiy © 
the County of Halifaxin = — : 


and eighteen inches deep, is 
destined to be a trea- 


sured heirloom, 
Nova Scotia, will be prized by all who rec- 
happy to execute orders ognize __ traditional 
for their exclusive Pine skills and _ honest 


' value. Woodcraft Ltd., 
with many years in the 
trade of fine furniture and 
cabinetry, trust their valued cus- 

tomers will attend to this and all other 
offers. 


mkbde WOODCRAFT Ltd. 


practical artifact, measuring forty Hatchet Lake, Prospect Road, 
inches long by eighteen inches high Halifax County, N.S. 
ee ores ne Te re eer on 


. kits at $99.95 


Blanket Box in the form a 
of a kit. Being all necessary 
pieces, pre-cut, sanded, 
ready for easy assemblage. 
And including all nails, glue, and 
hardware required for completion; 
and with simplest directions 
thereto. This most handsome and 


Please send. 


each (freight in Maritimes in- PO eh NS ee ¢ 
eluded): Total 3:65 6 75, en- Address 
: closed. Shipments to other 2 


parts, freight extra. Nova Bel EMM ST ead NL Se a a ANE Wee eee mee ge eC 
Scotia residents add 8% Sales Cra 
Tax. Send for free catalogue. Poe ae re pee 

Please, no C.O.D. Mail to: Woodcraft Ltd., RR 2 Armdale, H 


Halifax County, N.S. B3L 4J2 
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Norma Rae: Smart New York boy 
meets spunky hillbilly girl. They click 


Reviews by Martin Knelman 


_H. Auden invented a literary 

parlor game called Eternity Mates, 
which consisted of pairing historical 
figures with incompatible partners and 
sentencing them to spend eternity to- 
gether. It was part of the game to imag- 
ine how they’d work off their antitheti- 
cal ideologies and come to some sort of 
accommodation with each other. Movies 
like Agatha and Norma Rae are pop 
versions of the same game, but they deal 
with temperaments and _ physical 
features rather than ideologies and in- 
tellectual positions. The entertaining 
mismatch is not exactly a new concept, 
but at a moment in the history of male- 
female relationships when nobody feels 
on sure footing, the phenomenon of the 
odd couple offers a retreat. 

When the hero and the heroine 
treat each other like alien creatures, the 
audience doesn’t have to feel embarras- 
sed, and both Agatha and Norma Rae 
provide good reasons for their heroes 
and heroines to treat each other like 
alien creatures. When, in spite of every- 
thing, they fall into something almost 
like a romance, we can enjoy the 
comedy of its implausibility. Yet no- 
body has to squirm over happy endings 
that don’t ring true. We know we’re 
watching funny, sentimental interludes 
in a world of anti-romance, and it’s un- 


derstood that these are transient al- 
liances. It is enough that they reach a 
kind of accommodation; expecting 
them to settle down together would be 
preposterous, and beside the point. 
What matters, finally, is that the classic 
mismatch taps fantasies the audience 
shares, and that the fantasy is played 
out in a way that seems, if not entirely 
credible, at least strangely gratifying. 

Norma Rae is The Fantasy of the 
Smart New York Jew and the Spunky 
Hillbilly Factory Girl. In this an old- 
fashioned social-reform fable with a 
couple of new twists, Reuben (Ron 
Leibman) is a street-smart, fast-talking 
Jewish socialist from New York, and 
Norma Rae (Sally Field) is an impover- 
ished semi-literate girl from the boon- 
docks. The story was inspired by an ar- 
ticle in The New York Times Magazine 
about a legendary factory girl from the 
southern mill town whose mentor was a 
New York labor organizer. The mill 
bosses are cartoon villains who pay the 
workers $1.33 an hour and don’t care 
if they go deaf. Norma Rae starts out as 
a tramp who will sleep with anyone for 
a pack of cigarettes and a couple of 
drinks, but this behavior is only a symp- 
tom of her boredom. When she finds a 
cause, she becomes a rabble-rousing 
heroine who inspires her fellow workers 
to rise up against the oppressors. 

It must have been the feminist twist 


n a old-fashioned fable with new twists 


that made the concept viable now; 
it’s as if Barbara Kopple’s fine documen- 
tary Harlan County, U.S.A., had been 
transformed into a piece of fiction with 
a feminist hero and an upbeat, con- 
sciousness-raising heroine. When Reuben 
goes back to New York, he has the satis- 
faction not only of having brought a 
union to the bush but also of having 
raised the cultural tone; under his in- 
fluence, Norma Rae has started reading 
Dylan Thomas. 

Norma Rae depicts a kind of 
romance that is above sex. Reuben’s 
horniness is a running gag, but it’s al- 
ways assumed that this relationship is 
too noble for sex. Beau Bridges as 
Norma Rae’s husband is a sweet, de- 
cent man, and it’s clear she marries him 
because he is strong and good and will 
take care of her kids. But after the wed- 
ding, he almost drops out of the movie. 
Her emotional life is with Reuben and 
the factory. Her husband asks whether 
she and Reuben are sleeping together, 
and she replies, honestly, ““No, but he’s 
in my head.” Sex is for less noble re- 
lationships. Having a row with her hus- 
bank after she has landed in jail, Norma 
Rae slams around her kitchen in the 
middle of the night shrieking, “You 
want cooking, I'll give you cooking,” 
and, raising her nightie, ““You want sex, 
Pll give you sex.” 


od knows, plenty of touches in Nor- 

ma Rae ring false. The director, 
Martin Ritt, and the husband and wife 
screenwriting team of Irving Ravetch 
and Harriet Frank Jr. are a little too 
eager to congratulate themselves for 
their enlightened, humane views. Why 
do these tanned, well-fed sophisticates 
who fly from New York to ““The Coast” 
without so much as touching down 
anywhere along the way keep making 
social-issue movies about the rural 
South? Isn’t the clever, compassionate 
superJew they’ve put on the screen, 
saviour to the poor goyim, a little too 
blatantly a stand-in for themselves? 

Yet the compelling mismatch draws 
us in, and star chemistry works its 
magic. Leibman strains a little too 
hard to be cute, but as the wisecracking 
Reuben, he makes a great sparring 
partner. At their best, his scenes with 
Sally Field recall the combat of Born 
Yesterday and The Owl and the Pussy- 
cat. Although Reuben isn’t temper- 
mentally a second banana, this is really 
a supporting performance. Leibman’s 
achievement is to provide a catalyst for 
Sally Field’s knockout performance. 
Field is not exactly pretty, and that 
may have prevented her from becoming 
a star before now, but this time she sets 
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off the fireworks that raise Norma Raé 
to the level of something special. It’s 
a performance that leaves The Flying 
Nun behind forever. Leibman’s Reuben 
is a prima donna, and that’s what she 
needs to unleash her; a conventional 
leading man might be wiped off the 
screen by her energy. 


Agatha 


Pecre’s gimmick is a mystery about 
the world’s most celebrated spinner 
of mystery tales, but it hardly matters 
when the mystery fizzles. We go to this 
movie for the loony beguilement of 
watching Dustin Hoffman, who carries 
all the hopes and anxieties of short men 
everywhere, woo the dreamily tall swan- 
goddess of the screen, Vanessa Red- 
grave. She plays Agatha Christie, on the 
lam for 11 days in 1926. He plays Wally 
Stanton, hot-shot American journalist, 
tracking her down at a country spa. As 
we watch these two dart around bushes 
and prowl about steam rooms in a high- 
ly mannered game of cat and mouse, 
the multiple deficiencies of this movie— 
directed by Michael Apted from Kath- 
leen Tynan’s script—become apparent. 
But who cares? It is consummation 
enough when this funny-looking couple 
foxtrot together to “Yes Sir, That’s 
My Baby” on the dance floor of a try- 
ing-to-be-elegant provincial hotel. When 
Vanessa Redgrave leans down graciously 
to plant a kiss on Dustin Hoffman, a 
full head shorter, the moment has the 
enchantment of a fairy-tale payoff. 


The Warriors 


he Warriors is a sensational piece of 

mock-fascist pop art, full of excessive 
details in costume and décor, from the 
leather-vest uniforms worn against bare 
chests to the brightly colored ferris 
wheel motif to the baseball masquerade 
with everyone in Yankee uniforms. 
There are many fragments here—pieces 
of Slaughter on 10th Avenue, West 
Side Story, A Clockwork Orange, the 


Michael Beck, Deborah Van Valkenburgh: 
Gang rumble becomes choreographic coup 


Mickey Spillane spoof from The Band- 
wagon, the stylized fights from the 
Kung Fu movies, the explosive show- 
downs from Sam Peckinpah—and Walter 
Hill, the director, uses all that to create 
a knock-about carnival of misrule. The 
plot is taken from a popular novel by 
Sol Yurick about young, tough, tribaliz- 
ed members of New York street gangs. 
Considered in literary terms, The War- 
riors is ridiculous. The plot is left over 
from biker flicks and war pictures, and 
the dialogue is primitive. The characters 
are inarticulate, and seem so incapable 
of registering emotion they’re like robot 
dolls. Nevertheless, The Warriors is a 
stunning exercise in style. To connect 
with this movie on its own terms, con- 
sider it a long dance. When Hill stages 
a gang rumble in a subway lavatory, it 
becomes a_ high-style choreographic 
coup. Sociologically, this is a movie 
geared to the alienated and the semi- 
literate. No wonder some people in the 
audience have been carried away; in the 
world of moviemaking, sensational style 
is an act of provocation. 


Real Life 


Ibert Brooks is a _ big, grinning, 

curly-haired strutter, but when he 
overdoes being gregarious while playing 
himself, it isn’t because he means to con 
the audience; Brooks means the aud- 
ience to take him for a shmuck. Before 
now, he was best known for his short, 
spoofy items on NBC’s “Saturday Night 
Live.” Real Life, which he directed and 
co-wrote as well as starred in, is his 
audacious leap into feature movies. It 
has bite, and more on its mind than 95% 
of the movies around, but it doesn’t 
quite come off. The idea is to do a 
full-length satiric treatment of the cin- 
ema verité portraits of ordinary family 
life, especially the PBS special of a 
couple of seasons back, “An American 
Family.” Brooks plays the fast-talking 
director who invades the privacy of a 
poor, dumb family in Phoenix. They’re 
shattered by the discrepancy between 
their “real life’ and how they want to 
appear on camera. Brooks has more 
than enough material for a brilliant TV 
variety sketch here, but he has trouble 
sustaining it and pacing it to a movie 
rhythm. And he betrays his anxiety by 
taking a too insistently satiric tone. 
Still, there are some wonderful comic 
bits, especially the spoof of the Holly- 
wood studio businessmen who have no 
feeling for cinema verité, and a sketch 
about a crooked doctor who avoids the 
camera because an expose on “60 Min- 
utes” has already turned him into a 
celebrity. Brooks has the potential to be 
a major movie satirist. Re 
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Nearly An Island: A Nova Scotia 
Anthology. Alice Hale and Sheila 


Brooks, eds. 


This is an outstanding collection 
of literature featuring stories, 
poems, essays, and _ songs. 
Among the authors represented 
are Ernest Buckler, Hugh 
MacLennan, Helen Creighton, 
Will R. Bird, and Rita Joe. 

$4.95 paper, $9.95 cloth. 
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GET 


A HEAD 
START 


Increased productivity and greater 


personal success are the rewards of 


effective training in management 
and supervision. 


The Centre offers proven courses 
and seminars for organizations and 
individuals in Atlantic Canada. 


For complete information, includ- 
ing details on “Constructive Disci- 
pline,” and other uniquely effec- 
tive IMPACT courses, please write 
or telephone. 


‘ete 


atlantic region 


management training centre 


1340 Barrington Street 
P.O. Box 1000, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 2X4 
(902) 429-8300 
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Marketplace Advertising 
All marketplace ads accepted at the discretion of the Publisher. 


Marketplace 


running copy only. Rates: $1.00 per word, minimum 10 w 


Ads of personal nature, business opportunities, special services, Payment due in advance with order. Bold headings: 10% extra. 
articles for sale, notices, etc. accepted only in writing and set in Closing dates are the 1st of the month preceding date of publication. 


ART 


ORGINAL OIL PAINTINGS of Cape Breton 
and Nova Scotia for sale; seascapes and land- 
scapes. Call: R.A. Payne Grantville, Cape 
Breton Tel: 625-0762 


PRINT COLLECTORS! We buy or sell an- 
tiquarian prints framed or unframed of pre- 
1900 vintage. Copper or steel engravings, 
woodcuts, portfolios or books containing 
Bartlett or other artists welcomed. Provide 
written description indicating details of offer- 
ing, Or your interest area and price range. 
Print Collectors Newsletter being planned— 
are you interested? Write Box 163, Dart. N.S. 


MANUGE GALLERIES LIMITED. We 
specialize in Canadian paintings of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Our collection includes 
work by Group of Seven, Robert Pilot, Good- 
ridge Roberts, Alan Collier, and many others. 
In Our marine collection we have paintings by 
Montague Dawson, Henry Scott, R.B. Spen- 
cer, W.H. Yorke, Jack L. Gray and others. 
1674 Hollis St., Halifax. N.S. Tel: (902) 
423-6315 


WHY PAY MORE? We custom-frame paint- 
ings, Photographs, needlework, etc. and you 
save up to 25% off area established prices. No 
installation fee on non-fabric items and over 
100 mouldings in stock. Free delivery in 
metro and mail orders accepted from the 
rest of Atlantic Canada. Sackville Foto- 
Frame, 5 Florence St. Lr. Sackville, N.S. 


BOOKS, PAPERS 


EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT _IN 
ATLANTIC CANADA. Edited by Eric Ricker. 
20 original articles on development issues and 
education featuring John Saul, Dennis Smith, 
Ronald Manzer, David MacDonald, Linden 
MacIntyre, Edgar Z. Friedenberg, Donna 
Smyth, Jim McNiven, Tony Burton and more. 
$8 (includes postage),pp. XXVI, 318. 
Cheques payable to Dept. of Education, Dal- 
housie University, Halifax. N.S. B3H 3J5 
Write Mrs. Pritzker. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS our new 1979 Fly 
Fishing Catologue. Send 25 cents to cover 
postage. Baird’s. Box 22, Chementsvale, N.S. 


“WHERE OUR SURVIVAL LIES: Students 
and Textbooks in Atlantic Canada’ by Paul 
Robinson is available from the Atlantic In- 
stitute of Education, 5244 South St., Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 1A4 at $4 per copy. Written to 
inform the public on the foreign domination 
and control of the education publishing 
industry and the effects on Atlantic student 
understanding of the region and nation. 
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AUTOGRAPHED COPIES of Roland H. 
Sherwood’s latest book, “Atlantic Yester- 
day’s,’”” postpaid, $3. Or, his other books, 
“Phantom Ship,” $2; ‘Tall Tales,’’ $2; 
“Maritime Mysteries,” $3.50; ‘‘Pictou 
Pioneers,” $3; ‘‘Atlantic Harbours,’ $2.50. 
Cheque or money order to Roland H. Sher- 
wood, Box 157, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO 


PRODUCTS LIABILITY IN CANADA 1932 - 
1989 By James D. Reardon, O0.C. A 25,000 
word treatise of the law of products liability 
as it is in Canada today. Designed for manu- 
facturers, their company executives and 
advisers; distributors; products liability 
insurers, insurance counsel; insurance brokers 
and agents; risk managers, adjusters, etc. 
Price $25 per copy, 3 or more $15.00 each. 
Dunhill Research and Development Ltd. 
Drawer 637a, Yarmouth, N.S. B5A 4B6 


THE BAY NEWS IS BACK! For an unusual 
view of the people and events which give St. 
Margaret’s Bay its distinctive flavor, pick up 
this month’s copy at any store in the area. 
Still only 25 cents! Better yet, why not try a 
subscription for $3.25? Send cheque or 
money order to Box 11, Tantallon, N.S. 


FROM THIS PLACE, the first anthology of 
writing by women of Newfoundland & Lab- 
rador. Edited by Bernice Morgan, Helen Por- 
ter and Geraldine Rubia. Featuring short 
stories, poetry, book excerpts and life 
sketches by 45 women including Cassie 
Brown, Margaret Duley, Elizabeth Goudie and 
others both well-known and_— unknown. 
Available from Jesperson Press, 17 Calver 
Ave. St. John’s, Nfld. $4.99 


ARE YOU THROWING MONEY INTO 
YOUR TRASHCAWN? Turn boxtops and labels 
into cash through refunding. To help, there’s 
Budget Boo$ter, a monthly newsletter filled 
with information on refunds, super consumer 
deals and how to get things free. Get 12 
issues for $6.60. Available only through 
subscription. Send cheque or money order 
to: Budget Boo$ter, Box 1293, Moncton, 
N.B. E1C 8P9 


HAVE YOUR NAME ADDED TO OUR 
MAILING LIST for books written by and 
about Maritimers and published by Print’N 
Press Ltd., 164 Milltown Bivd. St. Stephen, 
N.B. E3L 1G8 


FREE BOOK CATALOGUES: (1) Nova 
Scotian and Maritime Books, high quality, 
low prices; (2) Long Ago Books, low cost 
($1.50), entertaining, informative; (3) New/ 
Used/Antique books, new books half price; 
(4) Railway Books, mostly Maritimes; we pay 
all postage charges and quarantee all books; 
fast personal mail service; Yagar Book Ser- 
vices, Box 99E, Musquodoboit Harbour, 
N.S. BOJ 1L0 


HOT OFF THE PRESS Don Flick’s latest 
book, ‘‘London Brook Lodge in Goose Hills’’ 
published by Lancelot Press, Hantsport, N.S. 
$3.95 at your local bookstore. 


BOOKS FOR SALE at a real bargain. All 
purchased since July last year. Philosophy, 
history, historical novels, latest books on 
U.F.O.’s. New encyclopedia, complete sets of 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Maugham, many 
others. Will sell for one third cost price. 
Ray S. Doyle, Isaac’s Hbr,. N.S. 387-2827 


AN IDEAL GIFT for family, friends, or a 
shut-in is a year’s subscription to The New 
Freeman, Catholic weekly newspaper serving 
the Maritime Provinces. Send cheque for $8 
($9 in U.S.A.) for 52 issues to P.O. Box 6609, 
Station A., Saint John, N.B. A card will be 
sent to the recipient notifying them of your 
gift. 


BUILDING 


CARLSON BUILDING PRODUCTS’ Box 
1086, Campbeliton, N.B., E3N 3H4 Tel: 
(506) 753-7593 Carl Nickerson. Maritime 
distributor for: Triple glazed thermo all sea- 
son patio doors, thermo windows, sliders, 
casement, awnings, 2” super strong tri-lite 
aluminum storm doors (colors), aluminum 
awnings (colors). Dealers: Interested in a 
quality trouble-free product line (no call- 
back)? Please contact us. 


CUMMINGS CONSTRUCTION LTD. Ex- 
cavating, grading, general contracting. Upper 
Woodstock, N.B. EOJ 1Z0 Tel: 506-328- 
2974 or 506-328-6370 


HARRY FREEMAN & SON LTD. Green- 
field Queens Co., Tel: 685-2792 and in 
Dartmouth, 75 Slayter St. Tel: 466-5784. 
Suppliers of lumber, house frames, cottage 
kits and building material. Pine cottages a 
specialty. Dealers in Springbok boats and can- 
oes, Sunray boats and Chrysler boats and 
motors. 


C. SMITH & SONS LTD. “Your building 
centre’’ in Bathurst, N.B. For home ren- 
ovations or home building. Give us a call. 
Also Smitty built truss, for all your roof 
trusses. Smith Coldrand Decor Centre, com- 
plete paint and wallpaper headquarters in 
Bathurst, N.B. Tel: 546-3331 


BAGNALLS MILLS LTD. Specializing in 
custom house windows—commercial garage 
doors. Manufactured in Hunter River on 
P.E.1. Also complete line of building mat- 
erials at three locations Charlottetown 
892-5301, Hunter River 964-2017, Souris 
687-2732 
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CRAFTS 


NATIVE ARTS & CRAFTS, Lennox Island 
P.E.1. (902) 831-2027 Local native crafts, 
Micmac, are our speciality. Native crafts, 
Mohawk, Six Nations, Algonquin, Ojibwa, 
Eskimo and others from all Canadian pro- 
vinces, Yukon & £NorthwestTerritories. 
Basketry—potato, hampers, backpack, fancy, 
sewing, picnic, shopping and many others. 
Beadwork, jewelry, pottery, snowshoes & 
snowshoe paintings, native prints, tomahawks, 
rattles, war clubs, dolls, pipes, porcupine quill 
boxes, moccasins, etc. July & August. We 
also have an outlet at the Beach in Cavendish. 


PROFESSIONAL WEAVER-—Fibre _ artist. 
Consider fibre to bring warmth to your en- 
vironment. Designed and woven to order— 
functional items and fabrics as well as dec- 
Orative wall pieces. Patricia McClelland, 
RR No. 1, Newport, Hants Co., N.S. 
Tel. 1-523-2032 


SUPPLIES FOR THE CRAFTSMAN, artist 
and draftsman. Extensive variety in stock, 
including complete Tandy Leather inventory. 
Quantity discounts. Same-day shipment, cash 
with order or C.0.D. Please write for free 
Tandy Catalogue. Atlantic Crafts & Art 
Supplies, P.O. Box 1330, Greenwood, N.S. 
BOP 1NO Tel: 1-902-765-3229 


LA HAVE RIVER TRADING CO.— Crafts, 
curios, costumes, south shore edibles in sea- 
son. Home of “’Glori B” originals near the 
site of de Razilly’s landing—Fort Sainte Marie 
de Grace, established in 1632. Follow the 
Lighthouse Route. It’s a treat! 


INTERESTED IN NEEDLEPOINT, crewel 
embroidery, rug hooking? Could you teach 
your friends and neighbors your skills right 
in your home area? Join my Creative Circle— 
all equipment supplied. To arrange an inter- 
view, write to Donna C. Tremble, 36 Glem- 
more Dr. Moncton, N.B. E1A 2N7 


PINE SIGNS MADE. Have your name engrav- 
ed in quality virola pine. All signs varnished. 
10 models to choose from. Ideal for home or 
cottage. Write for prices and pictures. Send to 
Joe Mailman, 5 King St. Bridgewater, N.S. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN SOCIETY 
of Nova Scotia will be performing the popular 
opera H.M.S. Pinafore May 3, 4, and 5 (Thurs. 
to Sat.) at St. Patrick’s High School Auditor- 
ium, 8:30 p.m. Adults $4, Students/Seniors 
$3. Tickets available at the door. For info. 
tel: Susan Lally 477-0735 (Halifax) 


SCRAMBLED L’EGGS, TOSSED GREENS 
WITH DRESSING, KNEES IF YOU PLEASE 
—Remember these extravaganzas? The Halifax 
Junior League Follies will return. Watch for 
another great night of entertainment. We'll 
be back in February 1980. 


SACKVILLE GOLF COURSE, Old Windsor 
Highway, Middle Sackville, N.S. ‘“Yours for 


Better Golf’ Call 865-2179 — 865-2275 
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Marketplace 


FOR SALE 


AYRBUG, a 4 wheel kit for year round use 
on your present snowmobile. Great fun. 
Panel Structures, a low cost building kit for 
cabins, garages, stoves, warehouses, swimming 
pool cover, body shops. Erect in one week- 
end. Imagine your own cottage 22 ft x 32 ft 
for under $5,000. Merrill Conrad, Liverpool, 
N.S. 902-354-5852 or 902-354-3369 


METAL CUTTING LATHES, shapers, band- 
saws, Tel: 582-3256 


1971 DODGE TANDEM DUMP TRUCK, 
new 413 motor, 1 yr. old, rear axles complet- 
ly redone. Hoist new, 6 new tires, perfect 
running condition.Reason for selling, owner 
deceased. Must have $6,850. Please write 
or phone 506-389-3591. We have all receipts 
for work done on the truck. 


THORNE’S LTD. FURNACE, 5 yrs. old, 
113,000 BTU, old-fired hot water boiler 
complete with pressure tank, baseboard rad- 
iators, copper pipe and fittings $600. Tel: 
773-4281. Mrs. Patricia Williston, RR 1, 
Douglastown, N.B. 


ONE TELEPHOTO LENS Minolta, Celtic 
135mm F 3.5 Price $80. J.R. Jessop, 73 Rice 
St. Edmundston, N.B. E3V 1S8 


1977 DODGE MAXI-BUS. 12 passengers. 
V8, P.S. P.B. air conditioning, many extras. 
Low mileage. Phone 709-726-7797 


76 CHEV IMPALA CUSTOM, tinted glass, 
luxury upholstery, power brakes, window and 
trunk release, 45,000 miles. Motor job done 
recently. Tel: 696-6225 in Saint John, N.B. 


REGISTERED or recorded Alpine kids for 
sale. Quality stock. Sired by champions, 
brucellosis tested and vaccinated. From high 
milking goats. Also Dorset Suffolk and black 
ewe lambs for breeding. Stanton Sanford. 
Avonmouth Farms, Newport RR 1, Hants Co. 
Tel: 902-523-2358 


SOLID TEAK HEAD for double bed. $100 
Halifax 423-3075 


BUTTERFLY BOOKMARKERS Two real 
butterflies provided with scientific name 
and decorated with stained ferns. Price $7.98 
per dozen p.p. or $.79 each plus $ .21 for 
postage and handling.Bookmarker, Box 2317, 
Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0 (made in Taiwan) 
Please alow 4-6 weeks for delivery 


TR7 TRIUMPH (1977) Professionally 
maintained, 25,000 miles, never driven in 
winter. Contact Paul J. Smith, Westfield 
No. 1, Kings Co., N.B. Tel: 757-8661 


1914 MODEL T-FORD open convertible, 
new seats, Original top. 1927 T-Ford closed 2 
door coach, original, needs paint. Phone 
506-366-2014 or 366-2106 or write G.E. 
Fletcher, MD, Box 99, Harvey, N.B. 


LIKE NEW 68” 30lb. target bow in brana- 
new condition. Riser of African Bubinga and 
rosewood, capped with white maple. Has 
beautiful draw. Sight window cut 1/8 inch 
past centre. Built-in stabilizer insert. Comes 
with one dozen Easton XX75 aluminum 
arrows, deluxe bowcase, Wilson tab, practice 
armguard. All for $150. Box 1087, Green- 
wood, N.S. Tel: 765-3781 


FURNITURE 
|! WANT TO DO BUSINESS WITH YOU! Bill 
Malcolm Furniture and Appliances Ltd., 
34E Main Street, Antigonish, N.S. Tel: 


863-3057 


ROGERS FURNITURE CO. LTD. Our 60th 
Diamond Jubilee Year. Serving you better 
since 1919. 558 Main Street. Yarmouth, N.S. 


GENERAL 


DANNY'S FLY SHOP RR 3, Arthurette, N.B. 
EOJ 1CO Tel: 506-273-2721 Custom-tied 
Atlantic salmon flies. Quality fly-tying mater- 
ial. All name brands. Superior to fly fishing 
Corsland, Lamiglass, Hardy, Mavima, 
Fenwick. Also dealer for Kwiz darts—Accu- 
dart Flights & Acc. 


AL MILLINGTON CATERING SERVICE. 
Dinner parties at home, weddings, receptions, 
cocktail parties, banquets. For professional 
catering, contact Al Millington 453-2807 
in Halifax. 


HI-FI & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS store 
selling famous names like Pioneer, Altec, 
Nikko, Rotel, Teac, Luxman, Klipsch, Naka- 
machi, Traynor, Ludwig, etc. Everything for 
the amateur up to the “State of the Art” 
style. Quotations and prices given on request. 
Write or phone Le Son Stereo Ltd. Box 996, 
Caraquet, N.B. EOB 1KO (506) 727-4454 


FREE! Energy Alternatives New Spring Cat- 
alogue! Atlantic Canada’s most complete 
Country Living outlet now has a catalogue. 
Many hard-to-find items like Solar Glazing, 
compost toilets, crocks, troy-bilt’s, greenhou- 
ses, high-wheel cultivators, cider presses, de- 
hydrators, preserving supplies, and much 
more! Send today. Energy Alternatives, 2 
Croft Street, Box 671, Amherst, N.S. (667- 
2790) The next best thing to a visit! 


NEW! INCREDIBLE ECOLOGY BARBE- 
QUE GRILL. No charcoal, starter, gloves or 
mess. Fuelled by newspaper. Cooks steaks, 
chops, hamburg, etc. in minutes. Portable. 
Also works indoors with fireplace. Amazingly 
fast, economical, safe. Steel construction 
18” high. Price $29.95. BrunsX, Box 493, 
Douglastown, N.B. EOC 1HO 


RADAR DECTECTORS: Super Snooper, 
Fuzz Buster, Micro Eye, etc. Most models 
in stock now. Completely legal in most pro- 
vinces. Write now for free details and illus- 
trated brochure. Available by mail order only 
from W.J.S. Mailorder House Box 10, New 
Ross, N.S. BOJ 2MO 
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GENERAL 


SKIN & SCUBA DIVING INSTRUCTION, 
sales and services. Professional sub-aquatic 
services 95CA Pital Manor, Fredericton, N.B., 
E3A 2K7 Tel: (506) 472-4194 


NATIONAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Amherst, N.S. B4H 4B8. Bingo, float decora- 
tions, flags, carnival supplies, badges and rib- 
bons. Write for 1979 catalogue. Send in this 
advertisement. Wholesalers in Canada since 
1923. Bluebird Co. Ltd. 141 Victoria St. 
Amherst, N.S. B4H 3Y8 


CONGRATULATIONS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ATLANTIC 
INSIGHT from Est. W.B. Leard, Registered 
Mens and Boys Wear and Footwear Since 
1898. Souris, P.E.1. COA 2BO 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ATLANTIC 
INSIGHT. May it be an inspiration to the 
people of Atlantic Canada and spread the en- 
thusiasm and awareness that is developing 
here. Ralph Mark, President, The A.P.M. 
Group of Companies. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY DAD AND LINDA 
from Newfoundland. Love T. Button 


CONGRATULATIONS “INSIGHT” ON 
YOUR 1st EDITION. Come visit our busy 
downtown shopping area when in Antigonish 
this year for The Highland Gathering of the 
Clans. ‘’Ciad-Mile Failte’’ We’d love to say 
Hello and Cia Mar Tha Thu. The Antigonish 
5 cent to $1 Store. Main Street Antigonish. 


EDUCATIONAL 


INTERESTED IN TRACING YOUR ROOTS 
BUT DON’T KNOW HOW? The Atlantic 
Canada Institute is offering a Genealogy 
Workshop at its 1979 Summer School in 
Charlottetown. Other non-credit courses avail- 
able. Write: The Directors, A.C.I. Summer 
School, University of Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown, C!A 4P3 


DARTMOUTH ACADEMY registrations for 
September being accepted now. Vacancies in 
all grades. Special—New rapid bus service 
for Bedford-Sackville-Fall River students. 
New wing additional 9 classrooms—gym— 
auditorium. Private school for boys & girls. 
For information call 469-5070 Monday to 
Friday 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


EASTERN CANADA’S MOST EXCITING 
HOLIDAY! Join enthusiastic others from 
across the continent at the Atlantic Canada 
Institute’s 7th summer school in beautiful 
P.E.1. 3 weeks in July of programs in Atlantic 
studies—folklore, art, architecture, ships and 
the sea. Enquiries to Director, ACI] Summer 
School, UPEI, Charlottetown 


SUPPORT OUR SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
GRAM: Direct donations — any amount, 
sponsor page in Speech Night Program for 
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‘OFFICE SPACE for 


Marketplace 


$100, buy credit on page for $50, donate 
special prize to be awarded in your name on 
conditions you set. Send cheques to, or 
request information from: Principal, Central 
High School, P.O. Box 100, Point Leaming- 
ton, Nfld., AOH 1Z0 ’ 


UPEI| ALUMNI — A REMINDER. The 
Alumni Office reminds you to complete and 
mail your ‘“‘Harris Study Questionnaire’. 
Please take a few minutes to do so, it will 
make the Harris Study more meaningful. If 
you haven’t received your questionnaire, 
please let us know...perhaps it’s just because 
we don’t have your current address. UPE|I 
Alumni Office, UPEI, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


FOR RENT 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING for rent. Broad- 
way, Corner Brook, Nfld. (Formerly occupied 
by Sears Limited) Two floors plus full base- 
ment. 3250 square feet on each floor. Contact 
Tom Marshall, 17 West St., Corner Brook, 
Nfid. Tel: 709-634-3121 or 709-634-5595 


FOR THE BEST LEASING RATES on P.E.1I. 
contact Don MacEachern at Fair Isle Road 
Sales Ltd., St. Peters Road, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1. Tel: 892-0181 


rent. Blowers St., 
Halifax, 2000 square feet carpeted and part- 
itioned. Rent —$4.00 per square foot includes 
heat, etc. Tel: 454-8555 9-5 weekdays. 


| LEASE CARS IN ALL ATLANTIC PROV- 
INCES. | can lease you a car or truck at very 
competitive rates. | feature chevrolet and 
other fine G.M. vehicles. | can accommodate 
individuals and fleets. Call Dave Gregory at 
506-454-3331. 


SUBLET: Brand new unfurnished 3 bedroom 
apt. in the townhouse section of Quinpool 
Place on Quinpool Road, Halifax. Fully car- 
peted, within walking distance of universities 
and hospitals. Available from April 31 to 
Sept. 1. Price: $345, everything included. 
Write or phone Scott Maccara, Box 601, 
Howe Hall, Dalhousie University, Halifax 
N.S. Tel: 423-9472 


PETS 


CANADIAN KENNEL CLUB—Registered 
puppies for sale. Maltese, Bichon Frise, Lhasa 
Apso, Wire Haired Fox Terriers, Chesapeake 
Bay Retrievers. Candede Kennels Registered. 
Box 1171, Sydney, N.S. B1P 6J9 Tel: (902) 
562-4298 


MINIATURE SCHNAUZER PUPS, friendly, 
affectionate, small house dogs. Non-shedding, 
non-allergenic. CKC reg’d for pet or show. 
Black, black and silver, salt and pepper and 
occasionally whites. Mary E. Summers, 
Killock Kennels, Box 41, Portugal Cove, 
NFLD. AOA 3K0 


BELLHILL/CEDARCREST Kennels (C.K.C. 
registered) Standard poodles since 1946, rare 
silvers also black, browns or whites, puppies 


by reservation; no miniatures or toys. Minia- 
ture Schnauzers (1958) salt and pepper, 
U.S.A. and English bloodlines. ‘‘Cedarcrest’’ 
Pekingese (established 1916 by the late Mrs. 
P.A. Margeson, Kentville). E. St. John Green, 
Bellhill, Highway 1, South Berwick, N.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


REID SWEET — _ complete photographic 
supply house. Blowers and Granville Streets, 
Downtown Halifax, Tel: 902-423-8381 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY — B/W & 
color work. Convention, publicity, portrai- 
ture, wedding, school and child photography. 
Reasonable rates. Have camera will travel. 
CameraCal Studio, Box 8261, St. John’s, 
Nfld. A1B 3N4 Tel: 709-579-2326 


WEDDING CANDIDS OUR SPECIALTY 
Hambly Photo, 33 Dairview Drive, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. 


PROFESSIONAL 


JOHN OD. FILLITER, BARRISTER & 
SOLICITOR, Suite 9, 5614 Fenwick Street, 
Halifax, N.S., B3H 1P9, Tel: 425-3216 


SHEPPARD, HEDGES .- AND... GREEN 
LIMITED, Consulting Engineers and Project 
Managers. Box 549, Clarenville, Nfld. AOE 
1J0 or Box 194, Gander, Nfld. A1V 1W6 


MACNEIL, CHURCH, MACDONALD, Barris- 
ters & Solicitors, Suite 102, Main Mall, 
Bayers Road Shopping Centre, Halifax, N.S., 
B3L 2C2 Tel: (902) 454-8537 


WALTER E. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Accountant, Fredericton. 


Chartered 


DOYLE DRAFTING SERVICES, Box 1333, 
Moncton, N.B. Fifteen years experience in 
various fields of drafting. Commercial, resi- 
dential drafting, can convert imperial mea- 
surement to metric. Prices reasonable. 


SEABI FALS, RR No. 1, Box 284, Bras D’or 
N.S. BOC 1BO0 Tel: 736-6719. Laboratory 
Analytical services: Soil analysis (pH, etc.), 
feed/hay analysis (aflotoxins in mold are 
poison), green plant analysis (for maximum 
yields), blood analysis, chemical, micro- 
biological, parasitological, animal blood/or 
blood components, and medias, for medial 
research, teaching, routines. 


WALLACE—MACDONALD SURVEY LTD. 
Nova Scotia Land Surveyors. 1350 Bedford 
Hwy., Bedford, N.S., P.O. Box 905, Tel: 
835-9955 


ATLANTIC ANALYTICAL SERVICES 
LIMITED, Field, Assay, Analytical, R&D 
Services to the Mining and Exploration 
Industry in Chemistry—Geochemistry. 
Newfoundland Box 489, Springdale Tel: 
709-673-4224 
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N.L. DOUCET CO. LTD. New Brunswick 
Land Surveyors. Arpenteurs, geometric. 
Norman L. Doucet,NBLS; Jean Guy Doucet, 
NBLS; Alvin Doucet, NBLS. 1428 St. Peter 
Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 3A8 


RELIGIOUS 


THE UNITED PENTECOSTAL BIBLE IN- 
STITUTE shares with Atlantic Insight a great 
interest in the future of the Maritimes. We 
wish to strengthen the spiritual heritage of 
this region. This year we celebrate our 
twenty-fifth anniversary. For information 
write: Rev. George Shalm, Principal, United 
Pentecostal Bible Institute, 17 McGloin St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 4K2 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING ON THE WEEK- 
END?” as the TV alchohol commercials say. 
“Going to Church!” is not only the answer 
that is unexpected by sponsors of alchohol 
commercials, it is by far the best possible 
answer. 


WHILE IN THE VALLEY, visit the Valley 
Pentecostal Church located on Highway 1 
just east of Annapolis Royal. A church 
that is alive with the power of God and wel- 
comes all faiths with love. 


SERVICES 


WAVERLEY LANDSCAPING LIMITED, 
Waverley, N.B. BON 2S0, Sodding, seeding, 
patios, walkways. Charles Milligan, Law- 
rence Milligan Tel: 861-3133, 434-3913 


GANDER ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. Pine- 
tree road, Gander, Nfld. Commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional electrical specialists 
with over 40 years experience in the con- 
struction industry. 


JENSEN’S SALES & SERVICE. Swimming 
pools, above and below’ ground. Tel: 


382-5350, 59 Elmwood Drive, Moncton, N.B. 


PORTABLE WELDERS LTD., 4 Hillcrest 
St., Truro, N.S. B2N 3M3 Tel: 902-895-4780 
or 902-895-6845. High pressure welding; 
boiler makers-retubing-refactory; pipe fitting; 
steel fabrication and erection; sandblasting; 
concrete and asphalt drilling and breaking. 


BETTER WATER INDUSTRIES’ P.E.I. 
Owned and operated by Eustace Reeves, 
your Lindsay Dealer. Sales and_ service, 
full water condition to free water analysis. 
Call Charlottetown, P.E.1. 892-0149 


WELL DRILLING. Water when you want it. 


Have it WELL done by Don Mowat’s Well 
Drilling, residential, commercial, industrial. 
Complete well drilling and servicing. For free 
estimates call Donald Mowat, 327-6411 
Minto, N.B. or call Bill Mowat 327-6344. 
Member of National Water Well Association 
and New Brunswick Water Well Association. 
Government licensed drillers. 


R.O. NUTTALL & SONS, Builders, interior 
and exterior renovations and repairs. 
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Marketplace 


Amherst, N.S. Tel: 667-8265 or 667-7453. 
Insulation service, chemical foam, cellulose 
fibre. Free estimates. 


WE OFFER FREE ESTIMATES oni all 
commercial and residential wiring. Cove 
Electric Ltd., Borden RR No. 1, P.E.I. 
Tel: 855-2399 


ALVIN C. MACKAY Mobile Welding 
Service. Main St., Port Williams, N.S. 
Tel: 542-2821. Providing welding service in 
the Kings County area. 


A GOOD ESTIMATE SAVES MONEY. Let 
us help you do your figuring. Northumber- 
land Paints, Island made products. You just 
can’t beat the price and quality. Box 2620, 
Charlottetown, P.E.lI. 


WRITE POWER’S SERVICES 30 Norwood 
Ave., Sydney, N.S. for your FREE gift 
especially for you. 


JIM COGAN FUELS & SERVICE CENTRE 
LTD. Blowers St., North Sydney, N.S. 
Tel: 794-2010 


MOORES ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 67 Stanley 
St. North Sydney, N.S. Tel: 794-4707. Re- 
pairs, electrical appliances and TV. 230 
Commercial St. 794-3711, North Sydney. 
Furniture, appliances, carpets. Moving to 
North Sydney? Let us look after your 
appliance hook-up and repairs. 24 hour ser- 
vice. Call 794-7177, Keith Moores 


TRAVEL 


MABOU CEILIDH weekend June 29, 30 
and July 1. Parade, Scottish Music, Gaelic 
Singing, Giant Dances. Ceilidh concert with 
the best of Cape Breton talent on July 1. 
Also salmon dinner. 


MOTEL PRES-DU-LAC on Trans Canada 
Highway, 2 miles north of Grand Falls, 92 
units, air conditioned, color T.V. Some 
Chalets. One of the five motels in New 
Brunswick to have five diamonds from CAA 
and AAA. Honeymoon suites. Family-style 
dining roon with reasonable prices. Facilities 
for small conventions and meetings. Heated 
swimming pool, summer only; fishing, canoe- 
ing free for our guests. Proprietors: Hectorine 
and Antoine LaForge 


PANORAMA MOTEL where the _business- 
man stays. Trans-Canada Highway. Tel: 
(506) 328-3315, Woodstock, N.B. 


MARITIMES’ FINEST CHARBROILED 
STEAKS, broiled to perfection and served 
just minutes after entering our door. We’re 
3 hours from Moncton and halfway between 
Halifax and Sydney on the Trans Canada 
Highway 4 miles east of Antigonish, every day 
7 a.m. till midnight. Mother Webb’s fully 
licensed Gentleman Jim Steakhouse. 


CAPTAIN KELLEY’s KITCHEN, Yarmouth, 
N.S. Enjoy dining in the unique setting of 


an 1890 three story sea captains home. Open 
for lunch and dinner. A-la-carte menu. 
Licensed. 


WANTED 


UNPICKED CANADIAN USED STAMPS on 
paper. Paying $3.00 per pound. Also collec- 
tions and accumulations of old Canadian Post 
Cards circa 1910. L.E. Stonehouse, 25 Clar- 
ence Street, Amherst, N.S. B4H 3P2 


GUNS—Will consider your asking price on 
Winchester commemoratives such as RCMP 
centennial, sioux, northern miner and Jegen- 
dary lowman. Also looking for good muzzle- 
loader, old stamps, P.E.I., N.B., N.S., Nfld. 
Write Ray Simmons, 15 O'Reilly St. St. 
John's, Nfld. A1E 3H2 


GOLD COINS wanted for personal collection. 
Canadian, Newfoundland and U.S. — Describe 
or send for offer. Charles F. Longley, Q.C.., 
5603 Point Pleasant Dr., Halifax, N.S. 


USED HUNTING DECOYS wanted. Also 
duck boat, portable blind. Jess Sochasky, 
Gleve Road, RR No. 2, St. Andrews, N.B. 


OLD WEATHERED LUMBER in good condi- 
tion. Am living in Prince County, P.E.I. 
Will take delivery or haul myself if price is 
reasonable. Tel: 836-37977 before 5:00 p.m. 
or 836-3364 after 6:00 p.m. 


OLD BOOKS ON BIRDS. Phone 
862-8100 or 862-2611 


(902) 


BORG WARNER VELVET DRIVE, 2:1 
reduction and 20 x 16 3 or 4 blade prop. 
Also 6 HP outboard. Tel: 506-847-3217 or 
write 93 Riverview Ave. Renforth, N.B. 


BOOKS—Used, rare and out of print titles. 
Entire libraries or small accumulations pur- 
chased. The Odd Book, 8 Front St., Wolfville, 
N.S. Box 863, Tel: 902-542-5379 


FRANCHISE OFFERS manufacturers’ lines 
in clothing, souvenirs, giftware for prov. of 
Nfld. Good connections, excellent references. 
Sterling Ballett, Box 39, Port Reston, T. Bay, 
Nfld. AOC 2HO Tel: 709-464-3291 


BOAT—Spruce & pine 16’ & longer. Rough 
timber 4 x 8, 5 x 10, 6 x 8, 8 x 8, 20’ long. 
Also 2 x 4, 2 x 6, 2 x 8, 2 x 10. Days call 
709-463-8503. Telex 016-3178 


“THE N.B. REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY” 
1793-1896 by Capt. J.B.M. Baxter, diary of 
the 6th O/S Siege Battery by F.G. Green or 
the war diary of the 2nd C.D.A.C. call 
506-642-2441 or write Harold E. Wright, 
Box 6326, Station A, Saint John, N.B. 


WORLD COINS WANTED. Send list or coins 
with prices or ask for offer. J.P. Frigon 
C.P. Box 378, Greenwood, N.S. BOP 1NO 


Careers Advertising 

Ads of emplayment or business career opportunities, etc. column inch, 3 time ads $65 each tor 1 ou 
accepted in writing only. If ad to include corporate insignia, word available in increments of 1/2 inch. Complet 
marks, etc., must be supplied. Minimum size 1 column inch. Payment request. Closing dates: are ) the ‘Ast o the. month p 


due with order. Rates are as follows: 1 time ad — $70 each for 1 publication. 


Halifax Business Academy 
“A Modern Business College” 

An academy calendar covering course 

description, schedule, fees, registration 

form available on request. 


1253 Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Mrs. Marie G. Watters — Director 


423-1658 


BUYING STABLE GROCERY, FLOWER, 
AND ELECTRONICS BUSINESS. Am look- 
ing for private financial investment to a max- 
imum of $20,000. Please write for further 
information. Harry T. Chivers, 41 Cowie Hill 
Road, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3P 2M7 


Photographers 
lilustrators 
Cartoonists 


who are interested in being 
considered for freelance 

assignments in future issues 
of this publication, contact 


Dave Nichols or 


Bill Richardson 
Insight 


6088 Coburg Road 
Halifax, N.S. B3H 124 
Phone 902-422-4355 


WANT TO BRIGHTEN YOUR DAYS? A 
little moonlight can put a lot of sunshine in 
your life. Earn extra income in your spare 
time. Phone 902-445-2425 for information. 
Mackay Marketing International 


RECENTLY RETIRED SERVICEMAN with 
experience in administration, bookkeeping 
and organization requires employment. 
Located in Dartmouth area, willing to travel 
throughout Atlantic provinces. Tel: 469-9352 


WANTED: Manager for small supermarket 
in Cape Breton. Knowledge of grocery oper- 
ation or commerce course sufficient. Part- 
nership or total purchase of building and 
stock. Owner retiring. Financing available. 
Ten employees. Kenneth Cormier, Prime- 
brook, Sydney, N.S. 


Reach the top of the Atlantic 
Canada market. Better educat- 
ed, aware, upwardly mobile. 
Ready to grow. Eager for chal- 
lenge. Alert to opportunities 
for advancement. Our readers 
are right for you. 


_ Atlantic 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY IN. NOVA 
SCOTIA IN ONE OF NORTH AMERICA'S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. The person we seek has un- 
iversity, Or business background and ex- 
perience in dealing with people. Excellent 
training program. High persistence, initiative 
and dedication to people you serve, rewarded 
by independence and unlimited earning po- 
tential. For details, call John MacGown, 
CLU at 453-1930. 


Restaurant 


Restaurant Advertising | 
: Ads promoting restaurant services accepted only in writing. Set heading for restaurant name. Rates: $1 00 per 
in running copy only. Copy should include restaurant name, address words. Closing dates are the ist of the front 
and phone, description of decor, food or menu specialties, hours and publication. Payment due in | avarice with order. 
= ed Price range and whether licensed. Rates include bold | 


Offer a taste of your restaurant to the cream of the 
Atlantic Canada market. And reach them at home, 
with a tasteful reminder to go out for lunch or 
dinner. Our readers are your bread and butter. 


Classifieds that sizzle. 
Atlantic 
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Real Estate 


: Real Estate Advertising 
} real estate nature offering homes and properties for sale - 
ted in writing only with or without pictures (black and 
production. Minimum size display ad, including — 
ches. Payment due with order. Rates are as 


each for 2 colume inches. Larger sizes available in increments of 1/2) 
inch. Non-display ads set in running copy only. Rates: $1.00 per 
word, minimum 30 words. Complete rates available on request. 
Closing dates are the 1st of the month preceding date of publication. 


HOLLIS & DUKE STREET 
Six-storey office building located in the 


commercial and banking section of 
downtown Halifax. 


Royal Trust 


For more information contact Sam 
Rubin, bus: 453-1700, res: 422-3888 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND FARM, OCEAN 
FRONTAGE, BEAUTIFUL HOME, $79,000. 
This property is 57 acres of cultivated farm- 
land with 1,300 feet of water-frontage. 
Included is a beautiful 3 bedroom, 40-year- 
old home with large kitchen, separate dining 
room, living room with brick fireplace and 
ocean view picture windows, two bathrooms, 
enclosed second-level sun-porch, full base- 
ment with finished rec-room, oil furnace, 
electricity, hot and cold running water. 
Also included, modern fridge, stove, clothes 
washer and furniture. Property is fully land- 
scaped. Out-buildings include 2 car garage, 
2 storey barn, 3 utility sheds, 20 year old 
Ford tractor and 4 year old Massey Fer- 
guson lawnmower tractor. Write: Farm 
House, 25 Covington Way, Halifax, N.S. 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED WHAT 
YOUR HOME WOULD SELL FOR ON 
TODAY’S MARKET? Why not call Janel 
Killoran, and let my experience in the 
Halifax-Dartmouth area be your guide. | 
can’t sell it if | haven’t seen it. Write or call 
me today. Janet E. Killoran, c/o John F. 
Stevens Ltd., 6166 Quinpool Road, Halifax, 
N.S. B3L 1A3 Bus: 902-422-7351 res: 902- 
454-0120 


APPROXIMATELY 35 ACRE WOODED 
PROPERTY wanted. Mixed hardwood and 
softwood, road access, some elevation and 
running water. Preferable location within 30 
miles of Truro, N.S. Will consider other areas. 
Reply to M. Menard, 49 Crowell Drive, Truro, 
N.S. B2N 3N1 


MATH—X LIMITED 32-A, 31st Ave., Ed- 
mundston, N.B. ‘’We specialize in rental and 
real estate”’ 
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‘ d- - $140 for 2 column inches, 3 time ads — $130 


HOUSE FOR SALE, in good condition. Seven 
rooms, 4 fireplaces, kitchen and bake oven. 
Good water, insulated, double windows, 
oil-fired baseboard and hot water heat. Five 
acres Of good soil. Brook Crosses property. 
I1.H. Goodwin, RR No. 3, Bridgetown, 
Annapolis Co., N.S. BOS 1CO 


CHESTER AREA, large heavily treed lot for 
sale a short walk from the ocean and private 
beach. Sewer serviced. Value $12,000, now 
$10,000 for quick sale. Tel: 454-8555 9-5 
weekdays. 


LAND FOR SALE: Building lots 100’ x 
100’ serviced in scenic Skyline Acres. Also 
undeveloped approved land adjoining sub- 
division. Very reasonable prices now on this 
soon to be expanding area due to mining 
development. 


3 ACRES ON EDEN LAKE, older home, 
carpeted throughout, swimming, water skiing, 
fishing, winter sports. Close to 3 ski resorts, 
ideal hunting close to Antigonish. For in- 
formation please contact Dr. G.U. Hill, 
RR No. 5, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C8 Tel: 
902-922-2098 


VALHALLA ESTATES SUBDIVISION 

A quiet distinguished community convenient- 
ly located off Mountain Road in Moncton. 
Offering new homes and building lots from 
8000 to 1600 square feet with deed covenants 
to protect your equity. If you are consider- 
ing a move, call Bob Steeves 506-384-1150 
or Associate Realty Ltd. 506-854-4590 


iF “VOU: LIVE. EAST: OF “MONASTERY; 
N.S. your real estate needs, of either buying 
or selling land, houses, woodlots or com- 
mercial business can be met by contacting 
Norman Burke, Box 2, Queensport, N.S. 
BOH 1NO Tel: 902-358-2487. Salesman for 
Central and Eastern Trust Co., There is no 
charge for advice or assistance. Do it now! 


WE BUILD HIGH QUALITY TOWNHOUSES 
in Dartmouth (Forest Hills). Check these 
features: Exposed beam and pine ceilings, 
1100 sq. ft. with full basement, $25/month 
(approx) heating costs, very low down pay- 
ment, parkland adjoining property, swimming 
pool, padio to large sundeck at rear, priced 
at $37,995. Please phone 865-9764 for an 
appointment to view our model suite. Astik 
Enterprises Ltd. 


TRI-TOWN REALTY LTD., Box 85, 105 
Union Street, Saint John, N.B. E2L 3X1 Tel: 
506-693-3211. Always, when buying or 
selling in the Saint John area, call upon the 
Tri-Town Team for friendly, professional 
service. Our staff works hard for everyone 
whether you are just starting out or retired. 
Call Tri-Town for the personal touch in real 
estate. 


FOR REAL ESTATE INFORMATION and 
service in the St. Margaret’s Bay, South Shore 
area of Nova Scotia, call or write Don Enman, 
Royal Trust Real Estate representative. Tel: 
bus. 453-1700, res. 857-9085. Address RR 
No. 2, Hubbards, N.S. BON 1T0O Rural homes 
and waterfront properties available. 


SECLUDED OCEAN FRONT PROPERTY 
1,000’ water frontage 5.65 acres. Four 
approved lots, cedar pan-abode cottage with 
sun deck on one lot. Magnifcent view of Oak 
Island. Truly a once in a lifetime bargain. 
Trades considered 835-9366, 429-5667, 
624-8018 Nova Scotia 


ISLAND REAL ESTATE LTD., 5 Brackley 
Point Road, Parkdale, P.E.!. C1A 6X8 Tel: 
902-892-5371. Serving P.E.I. for nine years in 
real estate sales, including residential, com- 
mercial, farms and shore’ properties—we 
welcome enquiries pertaining to rea} estate 
on “The Island,” from Atlantic Insight 
readers. 


COUNTRY HOME —Light, spacious 1660 sq. 
ft. 18-month-old T-shaped ranch, 2 x 6 
construction, 5 bedrooms, 1% bath, forced 
hot water plus two wood-stoves, cedar walls, 
pine floors and kitchen cupboards. 12 acres 
lightly wooded land on quiet paved road 14 
miles east of Charlottetown. 10.5% assumable 
mortgage. $42,500. Richard Wilson, Water- 
vale, P.E.I. Tel: 902-676-2697 


3 BEDROOM BUNGALOW, Town Road, Fal- 
mouth, Hants Co., N.S. Tel: 798-4673 


RETIRING COUPLE wish to purchase small 
farm in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick with 
house serviced with water and electricity; out 
buildings and woodlot preferred. Dr. George 
Moskovits, Memorial University of New- 
foundland, Biology Dept. St. John’s, New- 
foundland A1B 3X9 


TWO-STOREY HOUSE, Smythe St. Frederic- 
ton. Ideally located within walking distance 
to downtown, shopping malls, U.N.B. Ordell 
Park. Three large bedrooms, separate living/ 
dining rooms, eat-in’ kitchen, first-floor 
powder room and playroom. Forced air, 
extra insulation. Fully equipped basement 
apartment, full bathroom, easily rented at 
$120 - $130 per month. Asking under 
$59,000, phone 902-422-3975 


TWO-BEDROOM, 1%-STOREY HOUSE on 
a 2-acre lot located on Dover Road, Dieppe, 
N.B. 5 miles from Champlain Place Shopping 
Centre. Has insulation, R28 in ceiling. Will 
qualify for N.B. insulation grant if owner 
occupied. Present owners are renting out. 
Price $24,000. For information write: House, 
17 Enniskillen Drive, Oromocto, N.B. 
E2V 2E8 
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Dalton Camp’s column 


If Scotland gave the world kippers, 
what did the east coast give Canada? 


uring my apprenticeship in a Tor- 

onto ad agency, I was called upon 

to prepare a magazine advertise- 
ment based upon the theme: “What 
Scotland has contributed to the world,” 
the client for this assignment being a 
purveyor of Scotch whisky. The series, 
owing, I have no doubt, to flawed re- 
search, was not extensive. Included 
among Scotland’s gifts to the world 


were Robert Burns, haggis, television, | 


kippered herring, and, of course, the 
client’s product. 

All this came to mind while attend- 
ing the annual dinner of the Parliamen- 
tary Press Gallery and when, struggling 
to retain consciousness, I imagined my- 
self preparing a similar series of ad- 
vertisements on the theme: “What the 
Atlantic provinces have contributed to 
Canada.” By the time I reached the 
gateau au fromage, | had come up with 
a short list: Dulse, heavy water, blue- 
berry grunt, the other side of the Can- 
adian dime, screech, and politics. Of 
these, politics is the least dubious and 
most obvious. 

It would only be wearisome to at- 
tempt an explanation as to how those 
born east of Megantic, Que., enter the 
world already equipped for politics. 
The old Maritime saw that those who 
can do, and those who can’t go into 
politics is merely an attempt to ex- 
plain away this regional phenomenon 
by changing the subject. 


a illustrate with example: It is 
no accident at all that the presidents 
of both major political parties—Senator 
Al Graham and MP Bob Coates—are 
Nova Scotians; that the ablest debater 
in the Commons is a Cape Bretoner, 
Allan MacEachen; that the wittiest man 
in Parliament is a Newfoundlander, 
John Crosbie; that the fastest tongue in 
Canadian politics belongs to Don Jam- 
ieson, another Newfoundlander; that 
the most respected politician in Canada 
is a Nova Scotian, Robert Stanfield; 
that the only man or woman in the 
Tory national organization without but- 
terfingers is Lowell Murray, another 
Cape Bretoner; that the ablest woman in 
Canadian politics is Flora MacDonald, 
yet another Cape Bretoner; or, that 
those who have been chosen for the 
most difficult and exacting task in all 
present-day politics—which is serving as 
media relations adviser to the Prime 
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Minister, P.E. Trudeau—have all been 
Maritimers: Romeo LeBlanc and 
Richard O’Hagan, both from New 
Brunswick, and Arnie Patterson, a Nova 
Scotian. (See “The Eastern Connection 
in Trudeau’s office,” Atlantic Insight, 
April, 1979). 

So demonstrably superior are those 
from down east in the arts and crafts 
of politics they are given the work- 
horse, or firemen’s, roles in the pol- 


itical system. The burden of being res-. 


ponsible for the Prime Minister’s re- 
lations with the media, for example, 
needs no embellishment; it is the 
kind of work a retired zeppelin pilot 
would seek. Or a Maritimer. 

But consider MacEachen, type-cast 
by Liberal governments as their Horatio 
on the bridge—the quintessential gover- 
ment House Leader. If you believe 
MacEachen would not rather still be 
External Affairs Minister, which he was 
for so brief a time, than be House 
Leader, as he is doomed to be, then 
you do not appreciate the difference 
between the simple delights of foreign 
travel in the congenial company of gents 
in striped pants, and the sheer drudgery 
of sitting all day, every day, in the 
Commons, in the company of Tories. 
Indeed, it could be said that if only 
MacEachen had been born in Gimli, 
Man., he might now be Minister of 
Finance. East-coast politicans, however, 
have a duty more stern; it’s to make the 
best of what others only make worse. 


URE from these parts 
are not only the ablest politicians but 
also the wittiest. One recalls the Press 
Gallery dinner of 1967, which the Prime 
Minister found himself unable to 
attend. On short notice, and in his 
stead, came Don Jamieson who, on the 


word of a reliable witness, had neither 
a note nor a notion as to what he might 
say in the traditional after-dinner speech 
even as he was being led to the table. 
But Jamieson delivered what was prob- 
ably the first and only impromptu 
speech ever made at a Gallery dinner— 
most of it loud, lucid, and funny, as 
the occasion demanded. The question is, 
what would they have done without 
him? Otto Lang, perhaps? 

Or again, a week scarcely passes 
when John Crosbie, the Tory MP 
from St. John’s, is not seen, satchel in 
hand, at Uplands Airport, heading out 
to address a rally of the Conservative 
young who ask nothing of politics other 
than it be made entertaining. Crosbie 
breaks them up. 

The raising of political handymen 
to serve the nation’s political needs has 
been a cottage industry in the Maritimes 
since the original Confederation; the 
later addition of Newfoundland enrich- 
ed the mix and increased the supply. 
I am sure—given a Canada Council 
grant—any scholar could trace the 
results of previous federal elections to 
the crucial contributions of Maritimers 
and Newfoundlanders who, as cam- 
paigners, strategists, hired guns, or in 
even less exalted roles, make the dif- 
ference between success or failure, or 
between a majority or a minority. 
(“Stanfield’s crowd creamed us,” Sen- 
ator Keith Davey said, mourning the 
failure of his Liberal party to win an 
anticipated majority in 1965.) 

And even as to this election, if 
you're looking for a safe wager, better 
than private polls, chicken entrails, 
or Charles Lynch, it would be wise to 
make a careful study of the prevalence 
of Maritimers and Newfoundlanders in 
the cadres and campaign organizations 
of the national parties. If one party’s 
campaign is being run by too many 
young men in black suits from Mississ- 
auga and York Mills, look out. In an 
election as close as this one, the party 
with the most east-coast mind and 
muscle is your most likely winner. [& 
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The Original. Come as you are. No need to fancy up for this. 
We’re family here, and our roots go back in time ~ to Ireland, 
Spain, France and England. Drop in anytime when you're passing 
through. There’s usually a brightly painted tourist homein town 
where we'll brew you a cup of tea and sit down for a chat. Qr if 
you're wanting fora friendly nip, just ask about our Scree¢h. All 
in the original part‘of Atlantic Canada. 


Write for: The Original Vacation Kit, Dept. of Tourism, 
Gov't. of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
P.O. Box 2016, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada A1C 5 


The 1980 Chevy Citation is a car 
of contrasts. 

It’s compact, but it’s big inside. 
It’s versatile, but sporty, too. It’s quick, 
but also very smooth. 


The pull of front wheel drive. 


The heart of Chevy Citation is its 
front wheel drive. With 64% of the 
weight of the car over these driving 
wheels, power pulls rather than 
pushes the car, so you get good direc- 
tional stability as well as good trac- 
tion on wet roads, snow and mud. 


Fuel economy 


Based on Transport Canada ap- 
proved test methods, Chevy 
Citation, with the standard 4-cylinder 
engine and optional automatic 
transmission shows an average esti- 
mated combined city/highway 


THE FIRST CHEVY OF THE 80’. 3” 


fuel economy improvement 
of 26% over the similarly equipped 
6-cylinder Nova it replaces. 


0-100 km/h in 15 seconds 


That’s in our own Engineering 
tests, with Chevy Citation’s standard 
engine and optional automatic 
transmission. And that’s the kind of 
acceleration you'll appreciate when 
you get on a freeway. The base 
engine is a 2.5 litre 4-cylinder, with 
a standard 4-speed manual trans- 
mission. If you’d like more power, 
an all new 2.8 litre V6 is available 
(0-100 km/h in 12.8 seconds). 
Optional 3-speed automatic trans- 
mission is available with either engine. 


Seating for 5 adults 


With the engine mounted side- 
ways, the passenger compartment 
can be bigger. In fact, in interior 


dimensions, Chevy Citation is classi- 
fied as mid-size (based on United 
States Environmental Protection 
Agency interior volume classification 
index) although it has the exterior 
dimensions of a small car. 


Carries big loads 
(and keeps it a secret) 


Behind the rear seat of a Chevy 
Citation hatchback you get cargo 
room that’s just a fraction less than 
the trunk space in our big Chevrolet 
Caprice. Plus you get hatchback 
convenience. And there’s a security 
panel linked to the hatch so what’s 
inside can’t be seen from the outside. 
The panel can be easily removed 
when you want more load height. 

Visit your Chevrolet dealer soon 
and test drive Chevy Citation. The 
first Chevy of the 80’s. You’ve got to 
drive it to believe it. 


